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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


* is charged by some critics of the administration that the sur- 

plus shown in the Treasury statement for September has been 
achieved by manipulation of the expenses, by throwing over into 
October, payments-which were already due. 
for assuming that Mr. Carlisle and his subordinates have been so 
silly as this. Ifthere were an election immediately pending, it 
might have been worth while to put the best face possible on -the 
As it is, it is exactly the October balance which is 


We see no necessity 


accounts, 
likely te be of political importance, as many elections come soon 
after its publication. 
balance sheet has been sacrificed to that of September. 


It is, therefore, not likely that the October | 


| monetary system to silver monometallism. 


FIvE CENTS 


PRICE 


1895 


The fact simply is that the importations have risen to a figure 
which puts the Treasury a little at its ease, in spite of the unpar- 
alleled,lowness of prices and of ad valorem duties. This has been 
due lirgely to the exaggerated statements as to the revival of bus- 
iness in the United States, which our Free Trade newspapers and 
correspondents have made current in England. The English 
manufacturer hastens to make hay while the sun shines, and when 
will he have another such opportunity? He has an American 
Tariff to deal with, which is almost, though not quite, such as he 
would have proposed for us. It is in the hands of an adminisira- 
tion, which shows every disposition to construe its terms gener- 
ously. And he hears that in spite of this, America has plenty of 
gold to spend on foreign wares, so he loads up the ships with his 
consignments, as he did in 1783 and 18:6, and sends us whatever 


he has no sale for at home. 


Two must suffer by this generous confidence in exportation 
—possibly three. The Treisury gold balance must suffer when 
we come to settle for the great volume of imported goods. As 
we are achieving no such increase in our exports, gold must be 
sent to pay the difference, if we ever pay it at all. The parallel 
experiences of the years we have named, suggest a doubt on this 
last point. 
ica had been removed. 


Then, as now, a great restriction on exports to Amer- 
Then, as now, the volume of imports 
went up to a figure far in excess of any exports we could make 
to balance them. The result in both cases was enormous loss 
to the exporters. At first they got prices which were fairly remu- 
nerative, but when they had passed the point at which we ceased 
The commission 
trade of America was practically bankrupt, anda host of English 


exporters were ruined. 


to absorb their wares they got little or nothing. 


30th the Treasury and the exporters we might leave to take 

care of themselves. Vastly more serious is the injury sure to be 
inflicted on the producers—capitalists, undertakers and laborers — 
of the classes of goods now flooded into America. These may go 
@n for a little while in the struggle for the home market, but when 
the tide turns they are sure to feel the crushing weight of this 
competition. After 17383 1816 tie Sheriff 
Those of the fac- 


only industrialist who did a paying business. 


and was the 
tories which sprang up during the war of 1812-1815 that were 
still runni@#in 1819, had mostly changed hands by Sheriff’s sales 
and were able to go on because their owners had got buildings, 
machinery and stock at a fraction of what they cost. 

Is it the fate of America to learn nothing from past exper- 
ience ? 


THE Director of the Mint estimates the gold product of the 
world at $20 »,oc0,000, and that of our own country at $46,00.:,000. 


‘This last sum falls far below the export of gold during the last 


six months, leaving no supply for t e rapidly increasing use in 
the arts. It is not surprising that foreign financiers unanimously 
predict the loss of all our gold by export, and the reduction of our 


Nothing, indeed, can 
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save us from that but bimetallism. By our present monetary 
policy we have contributed to affixing to gold an excessive and 
factitious value which forces its export. It is only by ceasing to 
endow this metal with a monopoly, and returning to the saner 
policy of our forefathers, that we can put an end to the inter- 
national battle for the privileged metal. 

We would not desire to be thought to take the Mint Director’s 
figures as certainly accurate. We have found some of Mr. 
Preston's predecessors to err on the side of generosity in 
Linderman’s overestimate of our silver 
And an 


official under the present Administration has so many inducements 


estimates. It was Dr. 


production which began the silver panic in Europe. 


to over-estimate the world’s gold product, that we must make 


allowance for his ‘‘ personal equation,’’ as the astronomers say, 
without in the least impugning his integrity. It certainly is news 
that the rest of the world produces more than three times as 
mnch gold as our own country. But even the figures given, 
when placed parallel with the population of the countries now 
using gold, and employing it alone as standard money, show a 
very trifling addition to the supply fer capita, to say nothing of 
filling the vacuum left by the demonetization of silver. 


Ir is gratifying to learn that the lawyers who have charge of 
our national diplomacy, have found at last some real use for the 
Monroe Doctrine. Thus far the State Department under Mr. 
Cleveland has employed it mostly as an excuse for doing nothing. 
So long as a European country abstained from the extreme form 
of outrage it forbade, it might knock our neighbors about as 
they pleased, and we owed them nothing. 

Mr. Olney, however, is said to draw the line at England’s 
claims on the territory of Venezuela. For more than half a century 
she has been engaged in an attempt to extend the bounds of 
British Guiana beyond the limits publicly claimed by the Dutch, 
from whom she acquired the country. All the public documents 
connected with the cession of Guiana recognize the limits indi- 
cated on every map of South America, whether European or 
American. Ona map which has no standing in diplomacy a dif- 
ferent line is drawn, which would carry the British frontier to the 
Orinoco River, and would give her control of that great water- 
way. This, indeed, was the object at which she aimed at first. 
Latterly, however, the disputed territory has acquired a new 
value through the discovery of gold within it. Our own people 
have become interested by obtaining cession of mining rights from 
the government of Venezuela, which of course, would become 
worthless if the territory in dispute were awarded to England. 
But even prior to these grants, the State Department was awake 
to the importance of asserting the integrity of Venezuelan terri- 
tory. If any European power may be permitted to swallow up 
an American republic piecemeal, what would the Monroe Doo 
trine amount to? And in this case there is really no reason why 
Great Britain should not claim the whole of Venezuela on as good 
ground as she claims its eastern province. 


yo 

THE struggle to maintain an anti-Tammany government in 
New York City did not lose anything at the meeting of the State 
Democratic Convention. Senator Hill was extremely anxious to 
have the County Democracy conciliated by the Convention. He did 
not want them to go back to New York City with a grievance, 
which would make sure of their co-operating with the enemies of 
Tammany Hall in City politics. It was Tammany itself which 
frustrated his shrewdness by securing such a disposal of the claims 
of the County Democracy as led them to withdraw from the Con- 
vention. In this it acted in entire consistency with its own part. 
It always has preferred the interests of its own organization to 
those of the party, as indeed is the way of the American Machine, 
whether Democratic or Republican. 
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To bind together al! the elements of opposition to Tammany 
has been found rather a difficult undertaking. One wing of tlte 
Reformers, indeed, cut loose and set up for itself without waiting 
for any conference with the rest. But finally, the Republicans, 
the County Democracy and the Parkhurst Reformers have got 
together on a platform on which all can stand, and with a com- 
posite ticket for which all can vote. 

It is noteworthy that this combination refuses to take its 
stand on the Excise law asit is. Instead of adopting the declara- 
tion of the Republican State Convention to that effect, they have 
taken substantially that of the Democrats. They declare for such 
a modification of the law as will adjust it to the habits and senti- 
ments of the people, and suggest that the sale of beverages might 
be permitted at hours and under restrictions which would avoid 
interference with the religious uses of the day. This puts them 
on the ground taken by Dr. Howard Crosby, who preceded Dr. 
Parkhurst in his labors to bring public opinion to bear on the 
abuses of the city government. He favored a permission of the 
sale of ale and beer at least, from half-past twelve o’clock until 
three, in order that those who were accustomed to use such bev- 
erages at dinner might be supplied. He observed that the distil- 
lers are as anxious to establish a ‘‘ dry Sunday ”’ asare the brew- 
ers to prevent it. As ale and beer cannot be kept over from Sat- 
urday and whisky can, a rigid Excise law tends to foster the 
use of the more objectionable form of drink. 

The prospects of the new combination in the city election are 
very uncertain. Its ticket is not made up of men who inspire the 
same degree of personal confidence as did Mr. Strong. Its plat- 
form will alienate many of the reformers, while it probably will 
attract Democratic votes. If it should succeed, that success will 
probably be due to the general unpopularity of the Democratic 
party, asshown in every election since 1894. 


The depression of trade following the elections of 1892 led to 
the organization of Tariff Leagues among the workingmen of 
this and other manufacturing cities. That which was formed in 
the Nineteenth Ward of Philadelphia held a ratification meeting 
last week, at which action was taken on the silver question. The 
State Republican Convention, whose action was to be endorsed, 
had adopted the declaration of the National Convention of 1892, 
for ‘‘the use of both gold and silver as standard money.’’ Asthe 
published versions of the platform omitted the words ‘‘as stand- 
ard,’’ the League was excusable for not knowing that it was 
endorsing a party committed to putting silver on the same footing 
as gold. It adopted the resolution declaring against the free coin- 
age of silver on the ground that this would mean the reduction of 
wages to half their present value. Certainly if we should return 
to the use of silver, the purchasing power of a dollar would be 
changed. Its power to purchase labor, however, would be 
changed quite as much as its power to buy anythingelse. Inthe 
silver-using countries, where a bushel of wheat sells for a dollar, 
the wheat grower can afford to pay more dollars to the farm hand 
than in a country where he gets fifty cents or less. Labor was 
not worse off in our own country when our money was paper, 
whose coin value ranged from 56 to 70 cents on the dollar at dif- 
ferent times. That cameafter a time when the dollar was worth 
a hundred cents; but every authority on American economic his- 
tory testifies that our workmen got better wages, and were able 
to buy more necessaries, comforts and even luxuries, under the 
reign of paper than before the war. We are not saying that it 
was a good thing to have a currency of depreciated paper, nor are 
we admitting that the remonetizatiou of silver would bring back 
the evils of that time. We only emphasize that the high pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is not bound up with the well-being 
of the working classes. 

Besides this, these Protectionist workingmen are bound by 
their own principle to look a little farther than the ends of their 
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noses, and to consider the effect of our monetary policy on 
producers generally. A Protectionist is one who believes that the 
welfare of the whole community is attained through the prosperity 
of its producing classes, and that if one of these classes suffers, all 
the rest must suffer with it. Thus far American Protectionists 
have been most busied with showing the farmers that they are 
benefited by the prosperity and hurt by the depression of the 
manufacturing class. Now we have to remind our workingmen 
that they cannot prosper while our farmers have the prices of 
their produce pulled down by the appreciation of gold until they 
cannot pay their taxes and the interest on their debts, and _there- 
fore have little to spend on manufactured articles. It is from the 
profits of the farmers that the n oney comes to purchase all the 
produce of the other industries. And it is the farmer who most feels 
the international depression produced by the gold standard. He 
has to face the competition of the silver using countries, where a 
bushel of wheat still brings a dollar, that is effective to pay debts | 
and taxes, while he gets fifty cents or less in our appreciated | 


money. 





THE unspeakable Turk has been giving the world a taste of 
his quality in Constantinople itself. It is possible to deny what 
happened as far away as Sassoun, where there are only mission- 
aries and Christian natives to tell the tale of horror. Even | 
newspaper correspondents, who put themselves into the hands of | 
gentlemanly pashas, have been found to do the dirty work, which | 
Dizzy, in 1879, imposed on the British Consuls in the Balkan | 
Peninsula. But what happens in the streets of a European | 
capital, under the eyes of Ambassadors, cannot be denied. 

As The Times pointed out, after it had satisfied itself that the | 
massacres in Armenia were horrible performances, we have no 
right to condemn those whose kindred were thus outraged and 
slaughtered for seeking the overthrow of the government which 
permitted them. The existence of a revolutionary party among 
the Armenians is justified by the facts. That the Armenians who 
made the demonstration in Constantinople were of that party is 
hardly probable. That is not the kind of move that revolutionists 
are likely to make. The evident purpose of the movement was to 
call attention to the unavenged wrongs and unsecured rights of 
their countrymen in Asia. It is charged that some of them had 
pistols and that when attacked they used them. This, however, 
was not the character of the demonstration and did not justify the | 
butchery of unarmed men, and of defenceless prisoners which | 
followed. The atrocities were such that even the Diplomatic | 
Corps united for once in a protest. The German press abuses Eng- | 
land for inciting the trouble. It is greatly to Lord Salisbury’s 
credit that he has broken with Disraelian diplomacy in handling | 
the Turks, and has stood out for adequate security to the Arme- | 
nian people. If the other Christian powers had stood by England | 
as they ought, these atrocities might have resulted in the Turks | 
being ordered out of both Europe and Armenia. | 

| 
| 


THE fact that Li Hung Chang has been transferred from the 
government of a Chinese province to a post in Pekin, has received | 
the most contrary interpretations. One despatch says it means | 
his degradation in the scale of authority and influence ; another, | 
that he goes to the capital to inaugurate a new policy, and to | 
serve as the most trusted adviser of the imperial dynasty. The | 
latter is much the more probable. Li Hung Chang is not a man 
of the size to be easily suppressed. Those who dislike him, gener- | 
ally prefer to keep him at a distance from them. Whatever office 
in Pekin he may be called to fill is pretty sure to be the most | 
important in the government as long as he fills it. He has suf- 
fered no loss of prestige during the recent war with China, but 
rather has gained through the defeats and failures of his rivals. 
He goes to Pekin, we may presume, because the Emperor feels 
the need of having his ablest adviser close at hand. 


| 
| 


THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

HETHER the administration has taken the commendable 

position of firmly demanding of Great Britain that the 
dispute over the boundary line between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela be submitted to arbitration, as current rumor on both sides 
of the Atlantic seems to indicate, or not, is still an open qttestion. 
Though the current rumors are reassuring to those Americans 
who have felt humiliated by the submissive foreign policy hereto- 
fore pursued by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bayard in dealing with 
the Court of St. James, the position assumed by the Democratic 
administration press gives no less ground for uneasiness and 
causes us to doubt the rumors we hear. These papers show a 
strong inclination to adhere to the bare letter of the Monroe doc- 
trine and do not think it our duty to go one step further. In fact 
they assail all those who demand the enforcement of the spirit of 
the Monroe doctrine as Jingos and mischief makers. It is to be 
hoped these papers do not reflect the views of the administra- 
tion. 

The declarations in President Monroe’s message to Congress, 
December 2, 1823, and since known to history as the Monroe doc- 
trine, arose out of the apprehension that the Holy Alliance—an 
alliance entered into between Russia, Prussia, Austria and France 
with the ostensible object of preserving the peace of Europe and 
of putting down conspiracies against established order, but with 
the real purpose of uniting their forces in support of hereditary 
sovereignty and against all changes in the direction of liberal 
institutions not made voluntarily by the sovereigns—sought to 
extend its system to the Spanish colonies then in revolt against 
Spain, and crush their efforts to achieve independence. 

Carrying out the purposes of the Holy Alliance as set forth in 
their circularof December 5, 1822, in which they declared their 
resolution ‘‘to repel the maxim of rebellion in whatever place or 
under whatever form it might show itself’’ and asserting ‘‘that 
the European powers have an undoubted right to take a hostile 
attitude in regard to those States in which the overthrow of the 
government might operate as an example,’’ French troops 
invaded Spain in 1823, suppressed the constitutional government 
of the Cortes and restored absolutism in the person of Ferdinand 
VII. As the success of the intervention in the affairs of Spain 
became apparent, signs were not wanting that the parties to the 
Holy Alliance intended to go further and lend their aid to Fer- 
dinand VII to restore his dominion over the revolted Spanish 
American colonies, at that time recognized as independent by the 
United States. The fears of such a possibility, if not probability, 
called forth the Vigorous declarations of President Monroe that 
the United States ‘‘would consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system (the political system of the Holy Alliance) to 
any portion of this continent as dangerous to our peace and 
safety’’ and that ‘‘we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in any manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.”’ 

These, in brief, are the declarations of President Monroe, 
called forth by the special exigencies of the times. In so doing 
he enunciated a much more comprehensive doctrine. He had in 
view the deterrance of what seemed to be the undoubted purpose 
of the Holy Alliance to interpose in the struggle between the Span- 
ish colonies and Spain, and he made his declarations to fit this 
special case. Mr. Jefferson, commenting on this part of the mes- 
sage, which was submitted to him by President Monroe in 
advance, wrote on October 24, 1823: ‘‘Our first maxim should 
be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe; our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with Cisatlantic affairs.’’ 
It is this principle that President Monroe incorporated in his 
message, fitting it to the special case of the Spanish colonies in 
revolt, and this is the spirit of the doctrine enunciated by Presi- 
dent Monroe at that time and which we should live up to now. 
As further explanation, Mr. Jefferson wrote ‘‘that we aim not at 
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the acquisition of any of those possessions,’’ (the Spanish colonies) 
but that ‘“‘we should oppose with all our means the forcible inter- 
position (in the struggle between Spain and the revolted colon‘es) 
of any other power as auxiliary, stipendiary, or under any other 
form or pretext, and most especially their transfer to any power 
This is 
the true spirit of the Monroe doctrine, and this is what it was 


by conquest, cession or acquisition in any other way.”’ 


understood to mean at the time. 

In this connection we may consider briefly the most striking 
the affairs of an American Republic ever 
attempted by European powers and the position assumed by the 
United States at the time. On October 31, 1861, a convention 
was made at London between Great Britain, France and Spain, 


intervention with 


professedly for the purpose of securing indemnity and security for 
foreign residents, citizens of the respective contracting countries, 
and of securing payment of certain debts alleged to have been due 
by Mexico to citizens of the contracting parties. In order not to 
antagonize the United States, although then distracted by civil 
war, by infringing on the well-understood spirit of the Monroe 
doctrine, the second article of the convention declared that the 
contracting parties ‘‘engage not to seek for themselves any acqui- 
sition or territory, or any special advantage, nor to exercise in the 
internal affairs of Mexico any influence of a nature to prejudice 
the right of the Mexican nation to choose and constitute the form 
of its government.”’ 

The instructions to the French Admiral were, however, not 
in accordance with this article, and leave little doubt, as Michael 
Chevalier admits, that the expectation of the contracting parties 
was ‘‘ the overthrow of the system of government established in 
Mexico since its independence and the substitution of a mon- 
archical system. On December 4, 1861, Mr. Lincoln, through 
Mr. Seward, justly admitted the right of the three parties to judge 
for themselves whether they had sustained grievances that 
required them to levy war upon Mexico, but warned the allies 
that the United States had a deep interest that the allies should 
not ‘‘as a result or consequence of the hostilities to be inaugur- 
ated, exercise in the subsequent affairs of Mexico any influence 
of a character to impair the right of the Mexican people to choose 
and freely constitute the form of their government.’’ Asa result, 
at acon‘erence held at Orizaba April 9, 1862, the British and 
Spanish Commissioners objecting that the French had gone 
beyond the terms of the convention in giving military aid to the 
party in favor of establishing an imperial government, withdrew 
from further co-operation. 

Relying on the assurances of non-interference in the domes- 
tic affairs of Mexico given by the French government, Mr. Sew- 
ard made no move to interfere between the belligerents until, in 
1864 and 1865, it became clearly apparent that Maximilian was 
held on the throne only by French support. Then Mr. Seward, 
on September 6, 1865, informed Napoleon III, through Mr. 
Bigelow, our Minister to France, that ‘‘ France appeared to us to 
be lending her great influence with a considerable military force 
to destroy the domestic republican government in Mexico and to 
establish there an imperial system under the sovereignty of a 
European Prince,’’ and continued : ‘‘ While we do not insist or 
claim that Mexico and the other States on the American conti- 
nent shall adopt the political institutions to which we are so earn- 
estly attached, we do hold that the peoples of those countries are 
entitled to exercise the freedom of choosing and establishing insti- 
tutions like our own if they are preferred,’’ and on November 6 
he followed this despatch up with another in which he stated that 
the United States ‘‘ still regards the effort to establish perma- 
nently a foreign imperial government as disallowable and imprac- 
ticable.’’ 

Napoleon III, hesitating to abandon his cherished attempt 
to establish Maximilian on the throne of Mexico, Mr. Seward 
became more insistent, and on December 16, 1865, in a despatch 
to Mr. Bigelow, wrote: ‘‘It has been the President’s purpose 
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that France should be respectfully informed upon two points, 
namely, first, that: the United States earnestly desire to continue 
and to cultivate sincere friendship with France ; and, second, that 
this policy would be brought into zmminent jeopardy unless France 
could deem it consistent with her honor to desist from the prose- 
cution of armed intervention to overthrow democratic republican 
government existing there (in Mexico), and to establish upon its 
ruins the foreign monarchy which has been attempted to be inaug- 
urated at the capital of the country.’’ This, together with the 
massing of United States troops on the frontier, intimidated 
Napoleon, and in opening the French Chambers in January, 1866, 
he announced that he had taken steps to arrange for a recall of 
the French troops in Mexico. But still hesitating to withdraw 
the troops until the United States pledged herself to neutrality in 
the conflict between the Mexican patriots and Maximilian, Mr. 
Seward, on February 12, presented an ultimatum declaring that 
the United States would not prove untrue to the political principles 
they had so far practiced, and demanded the withdrawal of the 
French army without any conditions. Napoleon answered this 
imperious demand submissively by promising to withdraw the 
troops in three detachments, and on March 12, 1867, the last 
troops left Mexican soil, leaving Maximilian to a fate not unde- 
served. 

But to return to the Venezuelan Boundary dispute. If the 
quarrel between Great Britain and Venezuela has its origin in 
imperfect descriptions and faulty surveys, England should not 
hesitate to submit the dispute to arbitration. And if, on the other 
hand, as appears from the able study aud presentation of the dis- 
pute by the Hon. William L. Scruggs, late Minister of the United 
States to Venezuela, the dispute as to the boundary rests on a 
pure trumped up claim under which, through her superior power, 
Great Britain is attempting to extend her territorial possessions 
in South America at the expense of a weaker sister republic of the 
United States, then Mr. Cleveland should enforce the spirit of the 
Monroe doctrine, and in the words of Mr. Jefferson, distinctly let 
it be understood at the Court of St. James that we shall oppose 
with all our means the forcible interposition of any foreign power 
in the affairs of any American republic, and most especially the 
transfer of their territory or possessions to any foreign power by 
conquest. cession or acquisition in any other way. ‘This is what 
Mr. Jefferson understood the Monroe doctrine to mean. 

It is our right and duty to insist that Great Britain, in deal- 
ing with Venezuela, should submit to the same settlement of the 
dispute as she would willingly accord us under similar circum- 
stances, namely, arbitration. It is our duty to see that England 
does not, as she has ever been wont to do in dealing with weaker 
powers, trample upon justice in her dispute with Venezuela, 
depending on her sperior powers of coercion. Her superiority 
of power should not be permitted to weigh in the scales. Mr. 
Cleveland should insist that Great Britain treat Venezuela as she 
would an equal, not an inferior power. 


MONEY AND CIVILIZATION. 





LI, that we understand by the comprehensive term civilization, 

all advancement in knowledge, all progress, material and 
other, is dependent upon the ability of man to associate with and 
depend upon his fellow man for assistance. That which distin- 
guishes man from other animals is this very power of association, 
and deprived of this power, man would be as incapable of progress 
as other animals. Man separated from his fellow man and 


dependent on his own resources alone, must ever remain in a 
barbarous state and it is only as intercourse between man and 
man becomes closer, and men learn to become reciprocally depen- 
dent on one another that the barbarous tribe gradually develops 
into the semi-savage and finally civilized state. 

With association only, is division of labor possible, for unless 
man can readily dispose of the surplus product of his labor, 
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directed in a special line for which he is or has peculiarly adapted | 
and accustomed himself, for the surplus products of others, differ- | 
ently occupied, he must occupy himself with supplying his own | 


needs directly by his own labor, as best he can, for if he cannot | 


exchange his surplus product for that of others he would have no 


motive to produce it, even if it were physically possible for him to | 


do so, which it would not be, for he would die of the want of 


those commodities he did not make himself. The one need of | 


man, then, to enable him to make the most economical use of his 
labor and time, is association, and the degree of association and 
hence advancement of civilization is dependent upon the ease with 


which the surplus products of one class of men, engaged in one | 


industry, can be exchanged for the surplus products of those 
engaged in other industries. 

If wealth, food, clothing, the comforts of life, produced by 
different producers especially adapted by training or circumstances 
to the production of certain forms of wealth, cannot be distributed 
amongst the various consumers without a great waste of labor 
and energy, such diversification of labor cannot take place, for 
the profits that should be derived from such diversification are 


absorbed by the cost of distribution. Such distribution can only | 


be cheaply carried on by means of money, and thus money has 
justly been called the instrument of association, for without it 
association could never have reached its present advanced stage 
with resulting diversification of industries and advancement of 
civilization. Deprive the producers of the free use of this tool 
of distribution, as by contracting the supply of money, making 
it dear and its use costly, and we destroy the incentive to the 
division of labor, by making distribution so wasteful of the 
energy and labor of the producer as to absorb the benefits that 
would otherwise be derived from the resulting saving of labor 
from such diversification of industries. 

Thus, with the contraction of money, the instrument of asso- 
ciation, and the centralization of this instrument in a few hands, 
thus placing the producing classes at the mercy of the owners of 
money, we have seen time and again, industries destroyed, prog- 
ress checked, civilization retrograde and empires crumble. And 
on the contrary with an increasing supply of money, ample to the 
needs of the producing classes, we have seen new life instilled 
into down-trodden and enslaved peoples, and progress, freedom 
and happiness take the place of despair, slavery and retrogression. 
This picture is not imaginary or overdrawn. Compare the rise 
and rapid growth of the Roman Republic as long as Rome was 
amply supplied with gold and silver, first from the mines of Spain 
and then the spoils of Asia, tothe more rapid decline of the Empire 
with the appreciation of gold consequent to the falling off in the 
production of the Spanish mines, the exhaustion of the hoardes of 
Asia, and a demonetization of silver in the third century with the 
result that the wealth of Rome became more and more centralized 
in a few hands, the tillers of the soil impoverished and enslaved, 
industries destroyed and the populace of Rome reduced to such 
low depths of degradation and despair that they could offer but a 
feeble resistence to the encroachments of the German tribes that 
finally overwhelmed the Empire. Witness also how Europe 
awoke from the darkness of the Middle Ages as the silver of 
America found its way first into Spain and then through Europe, 
and how upon the discovery of gold in California and Australia 
the world made such advances as were never before recorded by 
history. 

Truthfully can it be said that association would be as impos- 
sible without money as without language. Without money 
surplus products of labor could be only exchanged by barter, and 
the difficulties of barter are so great as to effectively check the 
production of such surplus. 

Just as an ample supply of money would economize labor by 
making distribution easy and thus encourage production by 
securing to the producers the full rewards of their labor, so the 
contraction of the money of the world by the discarding of silver 
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by the Western nations, the appreciation of gold and the resulting 
accumulation of money in the financial centers, has unduly taxed 
producers, and by enabling the owners of money to absorb a 
large part of the products of labor, has discouraged industry and 
retarded civilization. 

The gold monometallists, unable to meet the arguments of 
the bimetallists, are prone to erect straw men and then tear them 
down. They take much seeming satisfaction in ridiculing the 
idea that by merely doubling the money of the world we can 
double the wealth, an idea not put forward by bimetallists, but 
which has taken deep root in their imaginations. Money, they 
continue, cannot produce wealth, and then just as if bimetallists 
claimed that it did directly create wealth, they triumphantly ask 
if it is not absurd to suppose that just as you increase the money 
of a country you can increase the quantity of food, of clothing, of 
shelter and other material wealth, and then finish all this up by 
childishly asking whether bimetallists suppose a hungry and 
suffering multitude could be fed, or their backs covered by cloth- 
ing, or their bodies warmed by simply adding to the supply of 
money. 

Money does not directly produce wealth. Certainly not. But 
it is none the less an important factor in production. The function 
of money is to distribute, not to create wealth, but by making this 
distribution easy, production is encouraged. An ample supply of 
money, giving assurance to the producer that he will have no 
difficulty in exchanging his surplus products for the surplus 
products of others, instills life and energy into industries which 
can never receive a true development while the returns of labor 
are ever in doubt. Asa result of the contraction of money and its 
centralization in a few hands, the owners of money are placed in 
a position to reap the rewards of others’ industry in payment for 
the use of money, the instrument of association. Not as intérest, 
no, but by depressing the prices of the products of labor before 
they will give money in exchange, which the robbed producers 
must have in order to avail of their surplus products. But the 
tax levied on producers by a contracted supply of money does not 
stop here, for just as those controlling money are put in position 
to make themselves the only market for the products of others, 
they are in position to charge monopoly prices for what they sell 
to producers as consumers. 

Money does not indeed create wealth. But with an ample 
supply of money, with distribution made easy, never would we 
see, as last winter, western farmers unable to buy coal, burning 
oats and corn and wheat for fuel, while Pennsylvania coal miners 
were starving for the want of the very food the farmers were 
burning, because the cost of exchanging this food for coal, of 
distributing the surplus products of the farms for the products of 
the mines was made so great by the cost of commanding money, 
the instrument of exchange, that the exchange was impossible. 
Never, if money was ample and not monopolized, thus enabling 
the exchange of commodities without loss, would we see the 
farmers in lack of sufficient clothing while the weavers were idle 
and suffering from the want of food. Truly the gold standard is 
paralyzing the productive capacity of a great people. 


JAPANESE PROSPERITY—LANCASHITRE DISTRESS. 


WENTY years ago the Japanese people turned to Great Brit- 
ain for their cotton goods. Now they not only manufacture 
cotton goods for their own use, but are competing for the markets 
of China and the Straits with British manufacturers. Twenty 
years ago the Lancashire cotton mills were earning remunerative 
dividends, not a cotton spindle was at work in Japan and the 
British manufacturers relying on an unjust treaty exacted from 
Japan at the cannon’s mouth, a treaty that took from the Japanese 
government the right to protect her own industries and encourage 
the establishment of manufacturers in Japan by imposing import 
duties of more than five per cent. ad valorem, on importations of 








THE 


British goods, felt assured of the Japanese markets for their cot- 
ton goods for all time. Yet to-day the manufacture of cotton 
languishes in Lancashire and prospers in Japan, the Lancashire 
mills as a whole earning not more than one per cent. as dividend 


on the money invested in them, while the mills in Japan, grown | 


up as it were in a night, and competing with the old and firmly- 
established mills and experienced hands of Lancashire are earning 
twelve to thirty per cent. for their stockholders. 

Unprotected by import duties, the growth of Japanese manu- 
factures in the face of what appears to the superficial observer, the 
absolutely free competition with British manufacturers, seems 
inexplicable. But to those who have studied the effects of the 
divergence in the value of gold and silver, and the protection that 
the premium on gold in silver-using countries has extended to 
manufacturers in such countries, this growth causes no surprise. 
Nominally unprotected, the Japanese manufacturers are better 
protected against foreign competition by the premium on gold 
than they could be by any possible protective tariff. 

So long as silver was at par with gold, the Japanese merchant 
having demand for cotton goods sought the Lancashire manufac- 
turer, who was then prepared to accept silver in payment at par 
with gold. But now all is different. The British manufacturer 
refuses to accept that which the Japanese merchant can afford to 
offer in payment, silver, except at a discount equivalent to the 
divergence in the value of gold and silver. The Japanese mer- 
chant was ready to pay the price demanded in gold when his sil- 
ver was at p:r with gold, but now when gold is demanded, gold 
that is worth twice as much in silver as before, he cannot afford 
to do so. 

Suppose the Japanese merchant wants to buy cotton goods in 
Lancashire. Gold is demanded in payment, but the Japanese 
has no gold to offer. He may offer to pay the price demanded in 
gold in silver, silver which is just as valuable, will purchase just 
as much in Japan as ever, but this the British manufacturer doing 
business on a gold basis, and loaded down with rent and taxes and 
interest which he must pay in gold which is worth double the sil- 
ver the Japanese asks him to accept in payment for his goods, 
must refuse. The premium on gold in effect comes to this. The 
Lancashire manufacturer must ask the Japanese merchant a 
double price in silver for his goods, in silver that costs the Japan- 
ese as much labor to get as ever, and on the other hand the Jap- 
anese merchant ‘can afford to offer only one-half the price for Eng- 
lish goods in gold (which is equivalent to the same price in silver 
that he was able to offer the Lancashire manufacturer when silver 
was at par with gold.) The only alternative left the Japanese 
merchant is to get the goods he cannot afford to buy in England 
made at home. 

The divergence in the value of gold and silver, the apprecia- 
tion of gold of 100 per cent. measured in the silver money of 
Japan, which buys as much of the produce of Japanese labor as 
ever, and consequently the doubling of the price to the Japanese 
of British or other foreign goods for which gold is demanded in 
payment, has given the manufacturer in Japan the advantage of 
an iron-bound protective tariff of 100 per cent. But the premium 
on gold has even done more, for not only has it excluded the 
products of gold-using countries from Japanese markets by doub- 
ling the price to the Japanese consumer of everything bought 
from gold using countries, but it has aided and encouraged the 
Japanese manufacturer to compete for the markets of gold-using 
nations; the premium on the gold which he receives in payment 
for the goods he sells to gold-using peoples being just so much 
bounty on exportation. 

The position of the Japanese producer, protected against for- 
eign competition at home, and encouraged by a bounty, paid by 
the very people to whom he sells, in competing for the markets 
of the United States and other gold-using nations, is indeed 
enviable. 
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WOMAN S WAYS. 
HE made herself a lovely gown 
And thought it was so nice, 
She went and bought another 
At a most enormous price. 


A woman named Butler is the first of her sex to vote at a 
general election in 1.ngland. Her name was put by mistake on 
the voting list at Barrow, and the presiding officer at the polls 
held that he had no authority to inquire into her sex when the 
name was once on the list. 


It is no wonder the unmarried daughters of the Prince of 
Wales envy their sister, the Duchess of Fife, who is now free to 
live after the manner of any well bred woman, to go and come at 
will, and to invite her friends to her table, for they, poor girls, 
are obliged to dine in their own apartments tete-a-tete, when their 
mother is not at hme to watch over them. After all, who would 
a princess be? Happy the girl who is born under the stars and 
stripes, of indulgent American parents! She is the sort of royalty 
to be envied, not these scions of caste-bound rank, every time. 

* 


The woman who travels nowadays carries with her what 
formerly would have been regarded as a tolerable outfit for a 
surgeon. She hasa neat linen or leather medicine case, whee 
bottles may be placed beneath elastic bands and kept from break- 
ing. A tiny flask containing brandy, another full of alcohol, and 
some lavender water form a \ery good liquid outfit for the traveler 
and one which provides her with all the liquid necessities of life 
except water. 

Besides these, a tiny envelope of court plaster, a pair of 
scissors, a threaded needle, some twine and a soft linen cloth 
should be carried. Fate cannot harm her who goes thus provided 
for emergencies. She is ready alike for ripped gowns and railroad 
wrecks. 


‘* Women have as little idea of business as cats,’’ observed a 
baggage smasher in an expansive mood the other day. ‘‘ They 
come down here and they expect us to tend to them and their 
trunks right off, no matter how many people are ahead of ’em. 
An’ they can’t see why we won't do it, neither. One of ’em 
came down here the other day and says to me: ‘I want my trunk 


right off.’ ‘Have you a check for it, ma'am?’ says I. ‘ Of 
course not,’ she says, ‘I want you to check it for me.’ ‘How 


can you identify it, ma’am ?’ says I. ‘ You have to have a check 
of some sort to make sure that the transfer company’s brought the 
right trunk.’ ‘Well, IguessI ought to know my own trunk,’ 
she says. ‘It’s sure to be the biggest one in the place, and it has 
A. B. C. on one end and N. Y. City on the other, and it’s lock 
isn’t a bit like most trunk locks, and—’ ‘ Do you see your trunk 
anywhere round here, ma’am?’ I asked. ‘No, I don’t,’ she says. 
‘The fact is it isn’t down here yet, but I want you to send it after 
me, you know.’ And if you'll believe it, that woman couldn’t 
understand why I wouldn’t do it. She stood there and argued the 
thing with me for nearly half an hour, keeping a lot of other 
folks waiting.’? From which it would appear that, like most 
everything else, baggage-smashing has its ‘‘ other side.’’ 








A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 








IKE the flowers of the desert are the children of the town. 
Save they miss the desert’s sunshine and the desert’s scanty rain; 
And the flowers hear the birds’ songs, though they be all parched 
and brown, 
But the children in the daytime only hear the song of pain. 


And the flowers of the desert have at least the sweet, pure air 
-Reaching upward into heaven, where the stars for aye endure: 

But the children droop and wither in a fevered whirl of care, 
And the stars will seldom glitter o’er the alleys of the poor. 


The angels tend the flowers, and they somehow seem to bloom. 
But the children of the cobbles ever hunger, often die, 

Still their child-souls hear the crooning of the angels in night’s gloom, 
And they think they will be happy; up in heaven, by-and-bye. 


Ky 
One of the hardest things oftentimes is to be patient with 


ourselves. Boys or girls who hear nothing but words of reproof 
or complaint, and sit down at the end of the day without having 





heard one word of encouragement, say to themselves, it is no use 
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trying. Dr. Arnold relates that he was once bending over a boy 
who was slow at his sum, and spoke to him roughly. The boy 
said: ‘‘Dr. Arnold, why do you speak so harshly? I am doing 
the best I can,’’ and the doctor said the words haunted him so 
during the night that he could not sleep, for thinking who he was 
that he should be impatient with one who was doing the best he 
could. 

_ 


*, 
Thomas Carlyle, in one of his strongest essays, says that the 
unconscious is alone complete, and no one in attendance upon the 
school exhibitions at this time is without opportunities of observ- 
‘ing the lack of unconsciousness in child life. The beauty, the 
freshness, and the joy of it are so captivating that people will go 
a great way to see it, and yet it is a quality that ought not to be 
rare. Itis rare to find a bright child who has not been made 
conscious of his gifts by parents and teachers, and who has not 
learned to place a false estimate upon himself in comparison with 
others. The world is full of people who were spoiled when they 
were children by the foolishness of their parents and teachers. 


The little girl came into the drug store. 

‘‘Pleath, thir,’’ she said, ‘‘mother thayth have you a nought 
of soda?’’ 

‘‘A what?” repeated the clerk. 

“‘A nought of soda,’’ reiterated the little girl. 

‘‘Do you want a glass of soda water?’’ asked the clerk. 

‘‘No, thir. Mother thayth I can’t have that till evenin.’ 
She sayth have you a nought of soda?’’ 

‘‘What can she mean?’’ muttered the puzzled clerk. 
child grew impatient. 

‘‘A nought of soda,’’ she said, sharply. ‘‘Why, it ith a 
funny bottle wif a thquirter to it and it goeth ‘si-z’ when you 
work it.’’ 

“Oh! You mean a syphon of soda,’’ exclaimed the clerk. 

“Oh! Thyphen? Thyphen? Yeth, thir, it wath thyphen. 
But thyphens and nought ith the thame, ain’t it?’’ 

And the clerk said that ciphers and noughts were the same. 


The 


’ 








A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








INE cases out of ten of corpulency can be cured if the victim 
is in earnest. The remedy is care as to diet and denial of 
one’s self in all food which tends to make flesh. 


+ 
Ry 


An effective lotion for tender feet is made by dissolving two 
drachms of powdered alum and one of sulphate of zinc in ten 
ounces of camphor water. Bathe the feet in warm water and 
sponge them with the lotion, letting it dry on. 

OK 
* 

According to the Journal de Medecine, of Paris, the fumes of 
bromohydrate of ammonia have a beneficial effect in asthma and 
bronchitis. By an inhalation of the fumes, under certain con- 
ditions, an attack of asthma may be averted. 


RK " 


In a moist and changeable climate like ours, where rheumatic 
affections, catarrhs, sensitive throats and bronchial tubes are so 
prevalent, a special effort should be made to maintain a healthful 
equilibrium of the temperature of the skin. To effect this, woolen 
or silk underclothes should be employed summer and winter — 
not a patch of an undervest covering neither chest, shoulders nor 
limbs, but a garment which will clothe these as well as the trunk. 
A lady with one thickness of linen over arms and shoulders will 
tell you that she is half dead from the heat. The thermometer 
stands at ninety-six degrees in the shade; you place your hand 
on the perspiring skin ; it is clammy and cold. A poor sufferer, 
her joints swollen with rheumatism, said to me on a hot summer 
day : ‘‘I perspire so, and suffer so terribly from the heat, that it 
is as hard to bear as my illness.’’ The touch of her skin chilled 
me like wet ice. ‘‘ You should wear light woolen or silk garments 
next your skin,’’ I said ‘‘ no half-way business, but all over, from 
neck to wrists and ankles.’’? I had hard work to convince her 
that she would be made more comfortable instead of less by doing 
as I had advised; but I finally succeeded, with the happiest 
results. 
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A mustard plaster made according to the following directions 
will not blister the most sensitive skin : Two teaspoonfuls mustard, 
two teaspoonfuls flour, two teaspoonfuls ground ginger. Do not 
mix too dry. Place between two pieces of old muslin and apply. 
If it burns too much at first lay an extra piece of muslin between 
it and the skin; as the skin becomes accustomed to the heat take 
the extra piece of muslin away. 

One of the remedies ordered for many a sick person is egg flip. 
This is especially good for convalescents or those who need a tonic 
and appetizer. These are often unpalatable compounds, but one 
method of preparing them certainly produces a most delightful 
concoction. Beat half an ounce of powdered sugar and the yolks 
of two eggs together. To this add eight tablespoonfuls of brandy 
and eight tablespoonfuls of water and cinnamon, mixed together. 
Then add the stiffly beaten whites. This is to be divided into 
two portions, as the amount of brandy is rather large for one 
dose. 





NEWSPAPER NOTES. 





HE arrival of autumn was appropriately welcomed last week 

by Zhe Youth's Companion with an increased number of 
interesting literary articles and an illustrated cover, symbolical of 
the season. Among the notable contributors to Zhe Youth's 
Companion that are announced for 1896 are Lord Chief Justice 
Russell, of England ; Justin McCarthy, Admiral Sir C. G. J. B. 
Elliot. Thomas H. Stevens, U.S. N., of Sumter fame ; Bull Run 
Russell, Archibald Forbes, Professor Holden, Camille Flamma- 
rion, Max O'Rell, the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, 
General Miles, Grace Eldredge, Eva Wilder McGlasson and Mrs. 
Frances H. Burnett. There is a long list of them, and for that 
reason we have only mentioned a few as ‘‘ sample bricks.’’ Zhe 


Companion is, indeed, a great family paper. 


* 


E. A. Mann has made the Headlight of Morrilton, Arkansas, 
a live and prosperous weekly newspaper. His short, pithy edi- 
torials on the silver question are logical gems. 
* 
* 
The Woman’s World is a new venture in Chicago journalism. 
It is well edited, neat and full to overflowing with just the sort of 
reading matter that women like best. 
* 


“é 


The current number of 7he Sunday-School Times contains a 
second article by Professor Dr. Wm. H. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, on The Book of Acts in the Light of Recent Discovery. 
The first article discussed some problems that confront the student 
of the Book of Acts and the proofs of its authenticity through 
discoveries above ground. The second one details the discoveries 
through excavations and otherwise in Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy. _ 

Kk 

A Bucyrus, Ohio, clergyman, with an eye to business, pub- 
lishes a weekly programme of the church services, interspersed 
with advertisements. A paragraph exhorting the people to praise 
the Lord is followed by a rattling ‘'ad.’’ of a hardware house. 
An ‘‘ad.’’ beginning ‘‘ Good butter a specialty ’’ follows a para- 
graph beginning ‘‘ What owest thou unto the Lord?’ After an 
exhortation that ends ‘‘In the next world no offerings are needed,”’ 
comes an ‘ ’ beginning, ‘‘ Trade with Meyer & Hirsch.’’ 
And after a paragraph referring to the world to come, there is an 
‘*ad.’’ about ‘‘ Fresh and smoked meats.’’ The advertisers prob- 
ably pay extra for a position next to ‘‘pure reading matter.’’ 
Talking of pure reading matter suggests an incident that occurred 
not long since in this city, says the New York Tribune. An 
advertiser was in the publication office of a sensational journal 
which makes a specialty of printing scandals, to get rates for an 
‘‘ad.’? ‘*Why not have your ‘ad.’ next to pure reading mat- 
ter ?’’ asked the clerk. ‘‘ Great Scott !’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I didn’t 
know you had any pure reading matter.’’ 


ad.’ 
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OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TWO SIDES—WHICH IS THE RIGHT ONE ? 


To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN: 
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who are now on the wrong side see the battle going against them, 
they will lose their heads and as in all such struggles, will by some 
overt act strike the chord which will send every intelligent thinker 


| to the other side. 


| their shadows before. 


DEAR Str—Every qiestion opens to view two sides of the | 


subject inquired about, that of the inquiry and that of the reply. 


If the matter involves the assumed welfare of different classes of | 
the people, it indicates a possible misunderstanding as to which | 


interest at stake is the interest of the whole people. 

Theoretically the true interests of all classes are mutual. 
Practically it is difficult to reconcile this thought to every detail 
of the class interests involved, for instance, we all try to buy cheap 
and sell dear, and in the struggle of life the law of self preserva- 
tion (often read self aggrandizement) develops many forms of 
selfishness, which in turn creates interests that seem to be irre- 
concilable to the first theory that the true interests of all classes 
are mutual. Nevertheless the theory is correct and only appears 
wrong to those who assume that their particular interest is the 
one which if properly protected would most rapidly bring about 
the millenium. 

Sometimes the difference of opinion rises to the dignity of a 
struggle for existence, as for instance when the thirteen colonies 
differed with England and declared themselves an independent 
people; then again, when the North and South differed on the 
subject of slavery, and in other countries, the Franco-German 
and other wars point the moral aimed at. 

In all these differences the question was first argued and 
reasoned out on both sides until argument and reason gave 
place to passion which could not be appeased until blood was 
spilled and the horrors of war had taught both sides common 
sense and brought them back to the point of argument and reason. 

That any question can reach such dimensions that reason 
becomes blinded is proven by history axd our country has made 
and keeps right on making this kind of history. 

None now question the correctness of the judgment of the 
founders of our nation, and few doubt the wisdom of the struggle 
in defence of that nation against the perpetuation of slavery and 
the disruption which that perpetuation meant. Each of these 
struggles divided a kindred people who would gladly have fought 
side by side against a common foe and thereby proves that even 
in the minds of an intelligent people whose general welfare would 
seem to be governed by mutual interests, struggles may arise 
which for the time being may disturb, if not disrupt, the common 
interests of all. : 

Therefore, when controversies arise it is the duty of every 
intelligent citizen to seek out and discover the underlying motives, 
the ‘‘ active principles,’’ which furnish support for the various 
contentions of the different interests involved. 

To apply these thoughts to the existing controversy as to 
whether gold alone is a sufficient foundation for the money needed 
for the transaction of the business of our country, or whether gold 
and silver are both needed for this foundation, it is only necessary 
to look at the special interests involved, to look at the advocates 
of the different sides of the question and seek out the motives 
which actuate them, to see whether it is a narrow self interest 
alone or that broader principle of ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number,’’ which has so far served our country so well. 

When the problem reaches its final solution it will be found 
that there is only one 77gh/ side so far as ‘‘the greatest good to 
the greatest number’’ is concerned, but meantime the minor 
interests involved are so complex that the majority are at a loss 
to see their way to a fair adjustment of the several interests at 
stake. This is only right; and speaks volumes for the ‘‘ play fair’’ 
spirit which after all is the strongest in our land. 

Bye and bye as the struggle increases in intensity and those 





Already we see the signs of such ending; coming events cast 
We see mortgages foreclosed on properties 
which by accident have been used to further the spread of truth 
by open discussion, again we see advocates of the silver side 
squeezed in many ways by the hidden hand of the money lender 
or dealer in credits. Also we can see the free and open discussion 
of the question avoided by our great newspapers. Dare they tell 
us why 2? And then too we see our hitherto acknowledged politi- 
cal leaders (alleged statesmen) hiding their lights for ‘‘ political ’’ 
reasons, in other words becoming ‘‘ leaders who do not lead.’’ All 
this is well and greatly aiding in the solution of the problem, for 
an all wise Providence is at the helm and as in the past so now, 
‘* He moves in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform.’’ The 
past leaders served their purpose in leading up to the present 
situation and they now serve an equally good purpose as examples 
of unfitness to lead in our present straits. ‘Time servers, and self 
seekers must now pass to the tail end of the procession and thus 
compel the plain people to draw upon themselves for the common- 
sense men and methods which are needed to steer the ship of State 
off the rocky shore which our hitherto accepted Republican 
leaders and our present Democratic Anarchistic leaders have 
brought us in sight of. 

Right here we might ask the question, Why is it that finite 
minds are permitted to harness the thoughts that come to them 
from an infinite source so that they may serve as brakes on human 
progress ?’’ It is because the masses are not ready for the truth. 
History and the current lessons of the present would indicate such 
to be the true reason, hence the constant necessity for close and 
earnest study of our individual and collective limitations, and men 
like Cleveland and Harrison, Wilson and McKinley, Crisp and 
Reed, Carlisle and Sherman, Whitney and Allison, are all no 
doubt admirably qualified to help us in this study. 

We may not be wrecked as a nation, but many idols will be 
broken before we reach safety. many will fall by the wayside to 
appease the God of Mammon who is at present in the saddle, 
educating the people by falsifying facts, and all to the end that we 
may learn anew the truths that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,’’ and that ‘‘ truth is mighty and will prevail.’’ 


Joun H. Lorimer. 
Philadelphia, October 8th. 





OPEN THE DOORS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN: 


DEAR SiR—The people of the United States have always 
demanded free speech and a free press, and if denied either, want 
to know the reason why, and the cause, for to restrict either is to 
endanger their liberty. “ The very existence and stability of the 
Republican form of government is in jeopardy if all subjects of 
national importance are denied discussion in the daily newspapers. 
At present we find the metropolitan daily newspapers muzzled as 
it relates to the Bimetallic subject which is agitating the world. 
Some subtle influence has closed their columns to all debate and 
expression on the silver side of the question. They are one-sided, 
and only advocate the Gold Standard. Why? Because the 
‘‘money power’’ sends out its orders and they obey. The baneful 
effect is manifest. Syndicates are in control and are sapping the 
substance of the plain people, whose protests must be heeded, for 
they are determined to have fair play. Anything that muzzles 
the press must be looked upon with suspicion. 

Yours truly, 


FREE PRESS AND FREE SPEECH. 
Philadelphia, October 8th, 1895. 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 
ETWEEN the days—the weary days— 
He drops the darkness and the dews ; 
Over tired eyes his hands he lays, 
And strength, and hope, and life renews, 
Thank God for rest between the days ! 


Else who could hear the battle’s stress, 
Or who withstand the tempest’s shocks ; 
Who thread the dreary wilderness 
Among the pitfalls and the rocks, 
Came not the night with folded flocks ! 


The white light scorches ; and the plain 
Stretches before us, parched with heat. 

But, by and by, the fierce beams wane ; 
And lo! the nightfall, cool and sweet, 
With dews to bathe the aching feet ! 


For he remembereth our frame ! 
Ever for this I render Heine 
O, tender Master, slow to blame 
The falterer on Life’s stony ways— 
Abide with us—between the days! 
* 

The Bishop of Carlisle boasts that he can ‘‘sew a button on 
better than any woman.’’ The late Bishop of Worcester learned 
to knit, so as to be able to take up his wife’s dropped stitches 
when she grew old. 

Ram’s Horn—Some people never find out that the Bible is 
good for anything except a center-table ornament. 

In the Wesleyan conference minutes of 1766 Mr. Wesley 
emphasizes the duty of public worship by reference to the example 
of Mr. Hook, a very eminent and zealous Roman Catholic. 
Wesley asked him once what he did when he had no opportunity 
to attend his own church. His reply was: ‘‘ Sir, I am so fully 
convinced it is the duty of every man to worship God in public 
that I go to church every Sunday. If I cannot have such wor- 
ship as I would, I will have such worship as I can.’’ 

a as 

Cumberland Presbyterian—We should not wonder that our 
boys and girls who are taught that the Bible is too sectarian to be 
read in school, grow up slow to believe that the same Bible is 
broad enough to be taught to the heathen as the perfect rule of 


life. The one great need is a revival of faith in God and His 
word , PS 
ART AND SCIENCE. 





ye BOHR has gone to the Faroe Islands to study the breath- 
ing apparatus of the diver birds. In the same ship went the 
Ehlers expedition that is to investigate leprosy in Iceland. 
Ry 

In experimenting to find the effect of sunlight on disease 
germs it has been discovered that such spores are killed by the 
blue and violet rays of sunlight in a few hours. 

“Ok 

In about twenty-two seconds a drop of blood goes the round of 
the body. In about every two minutes the entire blood im the 
body makes the round through the right side of the heart, the 
lungs, to the left side of the heart, through the arteries, the veins, 
again to the heart. 

The observatory on the top of Mount Blanc, whose erection is 
conducted under the supervision of the famous French astrono- 
mer, M. Janssen, it is expected wili be finished in the course of 
the present summer. The main instrument for observations, 
which has a diameter of thirty centimeters, arrived in Chamounix 
a few days ago, and will be carried, in parts, from there to the 
summit by workmen and guides. M. Maurice de Thierry, who 
will be connected with the observatory, is already in Chamounix, 
and M. Bigourdan and his assistant, M. Fayet, are expected in a 
few days. A few years ago scientists frowned on the possibility 
of carrying this great undertaking to completion, but Janssen’s 
work is about to be crowned with success. 

Mr. Malcolm’s collection of goo drawings by old masters has 
passed into the keeping of the British Museum. The collection is 
estimated by experts at $200,0c0, but was obtained by the museum 
for $125,000, that sum having been granted for the purpose by Sir 
William Harcourt as one of his last official acts. 
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OUR PARTS LETTER. 
PARIS, September 27, 1895. 


| NTERNATIONAL politics, for the time being, are at a stand- 
“still, and I fail to understand the importance to the various 
“‘black specks,’’ discovered by pessimist journalists and qualified 
by them as ‘‘ominous war clouds’. Still these prophets of evil 
may be right and, for that reason, I elect to submit a succinct 
review of the actual situation of those European powers which 
will play parts in the next Old World drama. 
In France 

the Chambers will meet in extra session, next month, when we 
may expect stormy sessions. The recent Autumn maneuvers 
were a success; they obtained the approval of General Dragomiroff 
and acquired additional eclat from the presence of the Russian 
Grand Chancellor, a circumstance by the way, that seems to 
have hugely exasperated the British press. But that success 
scarcely compensates the painful impression produced by the 
disappointing news from Madagascar. There everything seems 
to go from bad to worse, thanks to the negligence and improv- 
idence of those by whom that unnecessary expedition was 
invented and prepared. The jealous rivalry of three different 
departments, War, Navy and Colonies—each one of which throws 
all responsibilities on the other two, paralyzes the action of the 
Commander in Chief, and the Cabinet will be asked to explain 
and justify, if it can, the unsatisfactory results so far attained. 

Yet there are more serious questions to be put than this 
insignificant detail; the sufferings of the brave men who are dying 
by hundreds on the march from the sea-coast to the capital of 
Imoima, questions bearing on the status of the Republic, which my 
readers must admit should take precedence of all others. Why, 
will be enquired, does Felix Faure perambulate the provinces so 
extensively? Why did he vide, instead of, like his predecessors, 
drive when he passed in review the 120,000 troops assembled 
at Moncourt? Is not a swallow tailed coat with a white choker the 
official costume of a French President, evgo when Felix donned 
a frock coat and got outside of a horse, instead of inside of a 
landau, he was incorrect. Evidently, he apes Louis "Napoleon, 
he entertains sinister designs, he meditates a coupa’etat. And then 
to crown the edifice of suspicion, he did not wear those legendary 
white gaiters, which his familiars explain, he only puts on at 
unofficial receptions as a sort of relief to the funereal garb im- 
posed upon him by the etiquette of the Protocole. Now, Felix 
has no proclivities towards Cesarism; he fully appreciates the fact 
that neither his name, nor his origin has the prestige necessary to 
become an Emperor. But he isan honest, intelligent patriot who, 
having learned during his career as Deputy, as Minister and as 
President the corruption and short comings of those who are 
misnamed the representatives of the people proposes to appeal to 
the vox populi for support whenever such a conflict shall arise as 
will justify the general sweep out of those hirelings of the Jews 
who are fast bringing their country to perdition. This conflict 
must come sooner or later; in the meantime, the onslaught will 
be upon the Cabinet which alone is legally responsible, and that 
Cabinet will scarcely accomplish the full period of the lease of 
office which I assigned to it at the moment of its composition. 
Felix, however, is assured of a general national support and if 
bidden, as was MacMahon ¢éo resign or submit, will reply by 
a decree of dissolution and an appeal to the country at large, of 
which the result will be an unqualified approval of his attitude. 

Italy 

continues to make blunders. Her celebration of the Canonade 
of Rome in 1870 met with no sympathy, even on the part of her 
reputed allies. The German and Austrian embassies, as well as 
those of France and Spain declined to take part in the festivities 
and alone of all European representatives the British Ambassador 
put up a flag. Even the local press blames the manifestation, 
‘‘calculated,’’ say the 7>zbuna andthe Perseveranza, anti-clerica 
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organs both ‘‘to increase the antipathy in Europe to our young 
nation.’’ Italy is not strong enough yet to “‘go it alone;’’ neither 
Austria, nor Germany will recognize solidarity with enterprizes 
in Abyssinia or Tripoli, and she has not a sufficient equivalent to 
offer for the support of the British Lion. 

"Germany 
is ominously quiescent ; William has not ventilated his views 
since the Sedantfag banquets, but he seems to have adjourned, 
temporarily, the presentation of those exceptional laws against the 
Socialists which he nevertheless meditates, and which, it was 
rumored, Prince von Hohenlohe did not approve. It should be 
remarked, however, that His Excellency, on his return from 
Russia, went out of his way to meet His Majesty at Dantzic, and 
that the latter, after a lengthy interview with his Chancellor, 
returned precipitately to Potsdam, whence the conclusion is we 
shall have ‘‘ something fresh from the Kaiser very shortly.’’ 

Has this expected something aught to do with 

the visit to Paris of the Belgian King ? 

In political circles the affirmative is asserted, Leopold being 
credited with a mission from William II. to the French Govern- 
ment, of which the tenor, in general terms, is: A resumption of 
friendly relations between France and Germany in view 1. Of a 
general European disarmament; 2. The adoption of identical 
Laws of Coercion against the Socialists. In return for this 
co-operation of the French, William offers : 

1st. The demolition of all the fortresses in Alsatia and Lorraine 
which provinces, at first neutralized, will, at some later date, be 
permitted to signify by a vote of their populations whether they 
elect to remain German, or to re-become French ; 

2nd. Should certain States, for example Switzerland, refuse 
adhesion to the Anti-Socialist League, they will be equitably (?) 
divided among those nations that are favorable to the preservation 
of law, order ani religion. 

In addition and subsidiarily, King Leopold has hinted that 
he is disposed to cede the Free State of Congo to the French, and 
that the Emperor William will support whatever action France and 
Russia may consider as opportune for the immediate evacuation of 
Egypt. 

This rumor may be well founded, but the Belgian monarch is in 
bad odor here, since the divulgation of certain letters to the Kaiser, 
wherein the latter was assured of ‘‘ my inalterable affection for an 
Empire whose interests are identical with those of my subjects.’’ 
Via Belgium being the most direct road to a German invasion, 
these declarations have opened French eyes to the expediency of 
strengthening their line of defence along that frontier, at present 
comparatively open. The chances of a favorable response to 
Leopold's proposal—if it be really made—are representable by a 
zero. 

Spanish Affairs 
are better known in America than they can be here, where nothing 
about them is believed, except that the Spanish Government is on 
its last legs financially, and having exhausted all local resources, 
has failed to float the 75 million of feszfas loan which a French 
Consortium has been forced to abandon for want of subscribers. 
The Viennese elections 

of last week furnish most food for political gossip. The victory of 
a Coalition of the Conservatives and Anti-Semite Radicals over 
the Liberals is thought to mark a date in Austrian history and is 
qualified by the Zemps as the ‘‘ triumph of bigotry and ignorance, 
over capital and intelligence.’’ In point of fact, the results of 
those elections are a national manifestation against a party,-subsi- 
dized by the Jews, whose objective is the annexation to Germany 
of all the German speaking provinces of the Austrian Empire. 
This new orientation of the national proclivities will, certainly, add 
to the embarrassment of a Cabinet already in a state of decompos- 
ition, and will not increase Austrian influence on the Continent. 
Morally, howev:r, it is not to be regretted, as it indicates a 
popular secession from the self-styled Liberals, who, arrogating to 
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Wanamaker’s 


Carriage Parrof this eye-open- 
Robes ing harness business 1s 
to sell Robes. Pick at 
random and see how we are doing 
it. These fine Mohair Plush Robes 
at $9 are in the very best designs— 
about what you would pay $12 for. 
There are plush Robes at $4, at 
$35—at almost any price between. 
Cloth Robes, domestic and Eng- 
lish ; green and blue, $5 to $36— 
and something about each to make 
it worth the price marked on it. 
Horse Blankets, too. Some fi 
ones of California wool, fawn color, 
90x96 inches, $6. Others for less 
—and more. 
Basement, Market street. 


The Our Burmont Gloves 
Burmont 2t made from the 
Glove finest Grenoble kid- 

skin, and the work- 
$1.50 manship is as good as 
the material. ‘They are here in all 
colors. 4-button gloves, with the 
best of embroidery. Two hundred 
cents worth of gloves for $1.50. 
Mint corner. 


Sewing THERE is no other 
Machines city so good as The 

Quaker City and 
whenever we apply that name to 
goods it carries with it our firmest, 
broadest, most hearty endorsement. 
That is how this Sewing Machine 
we sell came to be called ‘‘ The 
Quaker City.’’ 

The basic patents on sewing 
machines have expired and there is 
no reason in the world why you 
should have to pay more than $35 
for the most elaborate machine you 
could wish. There is no reason 
why you cannot get the best sewing 
machine, prettily cased, for $18. 

The store or agent that charges 
you more is walled in by a crust of 
expenses so high that the seller 
cannot see that the system is old 
fogy. It isn’t the sewing machine 
that costs so much—it is the loose 
and costly business methods at- 
tached to the selling. You may 
skip everything but the sewing 
machine value in the Quaker City. 

No. 3, $18. 

Same machine with hemmers, $19. 

No. 4—four drawers, $20. 

Same machine more handsomely fin- 
ished; full set of Eagle attachments, 
$22.50. 

Six-drawer machine, $23.50. 

Drop-head, desk cabinet case, $35. 

All cases are of bent wood—oak 
or walnut. ‘The working parts are 
alike in all the machines. 

Quaker City Hand Machines, $12. 


Basement. 


Witchkloth Is a marvelously 

good thing with 
which to keep gold, silver and 
plate ware bright. It makes the 
brightening up of bicycles easy 
work. There is a demonstration of 
its use. Witchkloth is 15c. a 
package or two packages for 25c. 
Basement, 
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“SIR JOHN FALSTAFE 


The Trial of Sir John Falstaff, in which the 
Fat Knight is permitted to attorney his 
own case. By A. M. F. RANDOLPH. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. xviand 295. $1.50. 

“Tt is very ingenious and entertaining— 
‘an admirable piece of work.’ One would 
thivk that the author, reporter of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, had been sitting up o’nights 
with the redoubtable and inimitable Jack, so 
deep has he dived into his soul and so thor- 
oughly comprehended his ‘antic disposition.’ 
In great part the book is made up out of the 
Shakesperian elements and language and 
where it is not, the reporter has expressed 
himself as Jack and his comrades assuredly 
would have done. . . In Kansas was dis- 
covered the manuscript record of this novel 
ytial so felicitously reported by Mr. Ran- 
dolph.”—The Green Bag, Boston. 

“A most delightful book—a book that 
Shdkespeare readers will want to read more 
than once.””—Shakespeariana, New York. 

“It is one of the brightest, most enjoy- 
able, and adequate Shakesperian expositions 
we have seen for many a day.””—Indepen- 
dent, New York. 

“A very entertaining volume, wherein the 
defendant is permitted to ‘attorney his own 
case.’ It ‘less out the play’ in such a 
manner as to show that there is ‘much to 
say in the behalf of that Falstaff’ ’—Globe 
Democrat, St. Louis. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publsihers, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Books of Interest to Americans. 


EssAyS IN AMERICAN HISTORY by 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Northam’s pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science in. 
Trinity College, Hartford. 12mo, cloth, 
price, $1.25. 

“Prof. Ferguson has told his story well.”"— 
Churchman. 

‘*The style is clear and forcible, making 
charming reading, and the volume is pecu- 
liarly rich in the information which every 
lover of this country should possess."’ 

THE CHURCH IN AMERICA by Leighton 
Coleman, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop of Del- 
aware. 400 pages, octavo, price, $2.50. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this new 


volume of the well known series of the 
National Churches.—Churchman. 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
114 Fifth Avenue, 


fale GE 
Books Bought 


i Have you any to sell? 


New York. 





Send us a list of them. 
Largest collection of 


OLD BOOKS 


in America, 


Leary’s Old Book Store 


9 South Ninth St. 
Philadelphia. 
First store below Market St, 


MEN ON IMPROVING THE 


MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MONARCH BOOK CO., 
302 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOK SELLERS, JOBBERS. 





Juvenile Holiday Books a specialty. Agents 
Wanted everywhere, Liberal Terms. Honorable 
Dealing. Quick Service. SILVER AND GOLD is one 
of our latest. Every voter should read it. Only $1.50, 
postage paid, 
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themselves the right to /ree Thought otherwise Atheism, deny to 
others the right to think otherwise than is prescribed by their own 
special catechism, as, for instance, the Socialists of Roubaix who 
have just excommunicated their mayor, hitherto a dyed in the 
wool, big medicine man of their party, who had himself married in 
Church. (sic) 

The correlation between the policy and action of 


England and Russia in Turkey 


is so intimate that 77 7e this situation they must be considered in 
their exsemble. Both powers hanker after Constantinople, Russia 
bides her time for the falling of the pear, already almost ripe; 
England, afraid of being forestalled, tries to create some’ plausible 
pretext for an occupation, which, as in Egypt, in the first instance 
qualified as temporary, will become indefinite. This pretext is 
furnished by the Armenian question in particular, and by the 
necessity of some gauge for the execution, in general, of all the 
reforms stipulated in that extraordinary instrument, the Treaty of 
Berlin. Now, in principle, as has already been stated in these 
columns, Reform is incompatible with Islam’s institutions, but the 
Commander of the Faithful appreciating the danger to his empire 
of an intervention of three great powers, agreed to their joint sum- 
mons and has guaranteed compliance thereto, in such terms as 
appear to be satisfactory to two of the high contracting 
parties, but which are insufficient for John Bull, who now 
stands alone, as it were, and who is urged by his press to 
take the matter into his own hands, to resort to extreme meas- 
ures should the Sultan continue to be obstinate. What Lord 
Salisbury proposes to do, eventually, no one can tell, but if, as 
pretend certain j7zgo newspapers, he meditates the capture of 
Constantinople, that adventure will encounter difficulties. The 
Turks will resist the passage of the Dardanelles, defended by 
strong fortifications on the land side, and by a network of subma- 
rine torpedoes that may be damaging to a British fleet, which, 
admitting that the Straits be forced, will encounter the opposition 
of the Russian Black Sea fleet, in the Sea of Marmora, not to 
speak of the united French and Russian fleets of the Levant. 
Russia has declared categorically that the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire should be respected; that the pretensions of England 
having become ‘“‘exaggerated’’ (sic), she would, if necessary, 
espouse ‘Turkey’s quarrel and defend her against aggression. As 
France follows Russia’s orders, the action of these two powers will 
be identical and Lord Salisbury is scarcely likely to risk the ven- 
ture of such a conflict. 

That the situation of Turkey is precarious cannot be denied, 
although the Armenian question is merely a blind, and the agita- 
tion in Macedonia, purely factitious, is promoted by Bulgaria. 
But, Roumanian hostility to the Osmanli is displayed ostenta- 
tiously, and, in Servia, that wily intriguer, Risties, has told his 
fellow-countrymen, publicly, that ‘‘peace in the Balkan peninsula 
is nearly at an end, that subterranean growlings announce the 
imminence of an explosion, which we have no reason to provoke, 
but by which Servia must be prepared to profit.’’ 

Greece also speaks her mind; she claims her share of the 
spoils and treats with contempt the pretensions of Servia and Bul- 
garia, when they urge “‘historic rights’? to the inheritance of 
Philip and Alexander. No one, then, can deny the existence of 
multitudinous political ‘‘black specks,’’ of innumerable elements 
of discord, but precisely because of the multiplicity of would-be 
heirs to the ‘‘Sick man of the Bosphorus,’’ the danger of collision 
would seem to be postponed. 

My readers must draw their own conclusions; I have given an 
impartial and, I have every reason to believe, a correct summary 
of the European situation, and, disclaiming all pretensions to 
infallibility in my appreciations of the same, I add that I do not 
believe in the possibility of any European war for many a day to 
come—barring, of course, unforseenable accidents. Z. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Zoraida. 

By WILLIAM LE QuEvx author of ‘‘The Great 
War in England in 1897.” 

A romance of the Harem and the Great Sahara. 
Full of stirring incidents. 

“ The first line of this romance strikes its key- 
note. ‘The adventure was strange, the mystery in- 
explicable.’ The book ts full of adventure from the 
Sirst to the final chapter.” —Western Dcily Times. 

_ “It ts a story to fascinate the interest of the reader 
Srom start to finish, and, when done, to make him 
rather regret there ts not more of tt."—The World. 

The first edition of ‘‘Zoraida” was exhausted in 
this country in ten days, although Mr. Le Queux 
was comparatively unknown to the American 
reading public. 

With 24 full-page illustrations of great merit 
by HAROLD PIFFARD. 12 mo, Holliston cloth, 
stamped with gold, silver, and colored inks, $1.50. 


West End Series. 
A Comedy in Spasms. 

By Iota, author of the ‘‘ Yellow Aster.” 

A brilliant satire on modern English social life. 
Not morbid, like many of the books by the leaders 
of the “new women,” but marked by keen and 
fascinating wit. 


Anne of Argyle; or The Cavallerand 
tne Covenant. 
_ , By GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 

A stirring siory of love and adventure in the 

seventeenth century. 
Lakewood. 
By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 

A story of to-day. A delightful sketch of life 
at Lakewood written in an unpretentious but 
charming style. 

Each volume, 12mo, colored buckram, stamped 
with gold and silver, illustrated, $1.00. 


Twentieth Century Series. 
The Sale of a Soul. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
_A dramatic and thrilling story by one of the 
rising writers of England. 


Dead Man’s Court. 
By M. H. HERVEY. 

_A fresh, unhackneyed detective story,giving a 
life-like sketch of a certain class of Bohemian 
society in London. 

Sinners Twain. 

By JOHN Mackie,author of ‘‘The Devil’s Play- 
ground,”’ 

The scene of this is laid in the wild Northwest. 
The story deals with smugglers, mounted police, 
and givesa series of excellent pen pictures of 
life on the remote frontier. 


Toxin. 
By Ovurpa. 

A timely story by Ouida introducing into 
romance the new and important discovery of 
anti-toxine. Full of dramatic interest. 

_ Each volume, 16mo, colored buckram, stamped 
in silver, 75 cents. 


Bijou Series. 
Bohemia Invaded. 

A collection of stories of New York life by 
JAMEs L. ForD, author of ‘The Literary Shop.” 

Mr, Ford is one of the most brilliant satirists 
in this country, and there is no one in New York 
who has a more thorough knowledge of metro- 
politan life of every kind. 


A White Ba’y. 

By JAMES WELSH. 
A story of great strength and religious feeling 
laid among the negroes in South Carolina after 


the war. 
The Red Spell. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
A story of the French commune. 
Chiffon’s Marriage. 
A delightful love story by Gyrp. 
Each volume, 18mo, colored buckram, taste- 
fully stamped with colored ink and silver, 50 
cents. 


Foster's Books on Games. 
Foster’s Whist Tactics. 

R. F. Foster, author of Foster’s Whist 
Manual. 

In this work the author has followed the same 
rinciples which made his manual so success- 
ul, first giving the examples with the cards, and 

then showing the principles underlying their 
management. 

The examples which the author uses throughout 
the work consist of 112 hands at Duplicate Whist, 
played by correspondence between 16 of the finest 
playersin America. For every card played in this 
match, each of the players had a week to think over 
the sttuation, and the result has been 112 examples 
of the very best and most carefully studied whist 
ever played. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, stamped with title in 
gold and a hand of cards in silver and red ink, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

Hearts. 


The only work published on this subject by a 
competent authority. 

16 mo, yellow jachven, stamped with gold and 
red ink, 50 cts. 


Rhymes And Roses. 
By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
A new book of poems bythe most popular of 
Southern poets. 
A few of these verses have appeared in the mag- 
azines, but most of them are entirely new. 
“Samuel Minturn Peck's dainty volumes of verse 
are among the most popular in the country to- 
in — The Philadelphia Press. 
“The most musical of the younger American 
poets. wi 
This singer has carried the technique of lyric 
verse as near perfection as any American poet.” 
—Current Literature. 
16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00; half calf $1.75. 


The Land of Tawny Beasts. 
By PIERRE MABEL. 

Translated by ELIZABETHL. Cary. This des- 
cribes the adventures of a party of explorers 
and hunters in the Himalayas. They are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics, and they have all 
sorts of strange adventures in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the 
best modern French style, by A. Paris. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


Century of German Lyrics. 

Selected, arranged, and translated by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. These translations 
preserve with remarkable fidelity the spirit of 
th originals. The publishers know of no other 
similar work, and believe that this contains 
many poems never before translated into 
English. 

Green cloth, $1.00 ; buckram, $1.25; half calf, 





$2.00 ; limp calf, $2.50. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POST-PAID. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Mention The American. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COPIPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 





THE HOLMAN SELF- 


PRONOUNCING S. S. 


TEAGHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 





The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all others. 





EMERALD, 16mo. 


ences ; 
BOURGEOIS, 8vo. 
and without Th 





NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


Bible with “Helps,” Illus- 
trations and References; 

EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
erences ; 


With Newest “Aids,” with 
ustrations; 
MINION, Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, etc. 
Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING 8. 8. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 





Wealso invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
PICA TYPE 16mo. With and without the Book 


of Psalms; 
EMERALD TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 





§ tl 1 Popular Editions of Family and Pulpit Bibles. We use the Best 
ives Standary onto Rad Guarantee the Finest Workmanship. ” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 

apie epee iengerny agreement has been reached on the protec 

tion of birds, the Governments represented at the recent con- 
ference in Paris promising to establish regulations in accordance 
with its proposals within three years. Game birds were not med- 
dled with. The birds to be protected between March and Sep- 
tember, as being useful to agriculture, are owls and all nocturnal 
birds of prey; birds of passage, including martins, swallows, 
finches, yellow hammers, wrens, starlings, redbreasts, peewits, 
and storks, and the climbing birds, like woodpeckers. Birds not 
to be protected are those that prey by day, eagles, vultures, 
kites, hawks, crows, magpies, jays, herons, bustards, pelicans, 
and cormorants, though the latter list is open to objections. 

Nelson’s and Hood’s names are both humiliated by Viscount 
Bridport, the grandnephew of the two great Admirals, and the 
bearer of Nelson’s Sicilian title of Duke of Bronte, offering for 
sale at public auction the medals and other relics of England’s 
naval hero. They include the ten medals and orders he wore 
when shot down on the deck of the Victory, the gold sword hilt 
presented to him by his Captains after the battle of the Nile, the 
diamond aigrette given to him by the Sultan, the jewels from the 
sword of honor given by the King of Naples, his inkstand, and the 
gold casket presented with the freedom of the city of London. 

* Hk 

Mme. Adolphe d’Ennery, wife of the author of ‘‘The Two 
Orphans,’’ recently presented to the French Government her col- 
lection of 8,000 Chinese and Japanese idols and monsters, together 
with the house in the Bois de Boulogne, where she kept them, and 
16,000 francs a year for the care of the collection. 

* 


2 


An automatic restaurant has just been opened in Berlin, 
where by dropping coins in a slot the dishes are sent up ona tray; 
rolls, wine and coffee are now served, and more elaborate dishes 
are to follow. The inventor is an Italian. 

ok 

Bornu has a new Sultan who has fought three battles with 
the adventurer, Rabah, and won back his capital, Kuka. Rabah’s 
headquarters are still at Dikwa, to the south of Lake Tchad. 

Canada proposes to celebrate in 1897 the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of Sebastian Cabot on her shores 

The relics of Lord Nelson recently sold in London were offered 
to the British Government some time ago for $35,000. ‘The offer 
was refused, but the Government afterwards bought in some of 
the relics, including the orders and decorations worn by the hero 
of the Nile at the moment he was killed on the deck of his ship, 
the Victory. But the gold sword-hilts, gold boxes containing the 
freedom of cities, pieces of massive plate and other interesting 
historic relics went elsewhere. ‘‘Who’s Nelson? What do people 
care about Nelson, nowadays?’’ asks the ironical London T7e/e- 
graph. 

LK 

Oxford counts nine graduates in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, 
four of them Christ Church men; Cambridge has three, all from 
Trinity, and Dublin one. In Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet eight were 
Oxford men and six Cambridge. The average age of the 
present cabinet is 58, that of Mr. Gladstone’s was 56, and after he 
resigned 54. By including nineteen Ministers in his Cabinet, 
Lord Salisbury has made it the largest of the century. 

* “ 

Kate Field says that while she was in England she was asked 
in good faith whether the language taught in the public schools of 
the United States was English or American. ‘‘ ‘Oh, American,’ 
I replied,’’ says Miss Field. ‘‘ ‘English is a dead language. It 
is only learned by university men who go in for classics.’ ’’ 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


In the matter of amusements the Esquimaux are not badly off. 
They have a form of cup and ball, the ball being a block of ivory 
with holes at different angles, into one of which the players strive 
to insert an ivory peg as the block falls, the position of the hole 
determining the value of the stroke. 

Another game closely resembles dominoes, and contains pieces 
running as high as ‘‘ double thirties,’’ but the sequences are not 
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GREAT SPECIALOFFER 


Limitedto Oct. Sist. 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, 
as well as thousands of other #eaders of this paper, have requested us to make a special offer, 
for a limited time. on our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge, 
We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. 
We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely liberal 
terms offered, but little more than pay for paper, printing, and binding; but the tremendous 
amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference 
library. Believing the readers of this paper to be well meaning, and trustworthy, we do not 
hesitate in placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such easy terms that 
any one who can afford an investment of 7 cents per day, can take advantage of it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges. 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or 
otherwise, or any one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the 
laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass by without 
very careful investigation. Understand this great work embodies all the features of a complete 
dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia. The new, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the regular price of which is from $42 to $70, is now offered all readers of this paper for the 
insignificant sum of 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is 
paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular price of the four magnificent volumes 
as represented in the picture. This greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by 
such world-renowned scholars as 


Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M., F.G.S , Profs. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as 
to its origin, history, development, etymology, as, and various other meanings. 

It is a thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, 
agriculture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 

Itisa Superb 
Library Book, 
substantially 
bound, printed 
from new 
plates,in large, 
clear type, on 
heavy white 

aper, and il- 
ustrated with 
thousands of 
new pictures 
made especial- 
ly forthis work. 

It is better 
than all other 
dict onaries, 
becausethe 
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Worcester con- 
tains but 116,000 


pages; the lat- 
est Webster 
contains but 
140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; 
the Standard 
contains but a 
little over 200,- 
ooo words and 
2,318 pages, and 
even The Cen- 
tury contains 
but 225,000 
5 a, BS . ; words, and 
The above illustration isan exact reproduction of the four magnificent vol- sells for $60 to 
umes of THE ENCYCLOP2DIC DICTIONARY. They are bound in rich, silk | groo, Encyclo- 
cloth, with gilt back ope handsomely embossed sides, and marbled edges. pedias of var- 
Each volume 9 inches wide, 11% inches long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 | ious kinds sell 
pages, 3,000 illustrations. Weight, about 40 pounds. | for $50 to $200. 
This great EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY, containing 5,357 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four 
handsome volumes, has over 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, and is sold on such easy 
terms everybody can buy it without financial inconvenience. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken. 











DON’T FORGET This special offer holds good fora short time only. The price will 
be gradually increased until it reaches $42 to $70 per set, and no discounts will then be 
allowed. It is not for sale in bookstores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized 
representative. 


What Good Judges Say about the Work. 
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latest edition of 7 


words and 2,126 — 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary 
for the number of words it contains, for ac- 
curacy of definitions, for fullness of illustra- 
tions, and for encyclopedic comprehensiveness, 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Ill. 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. 
Such a work has long been needed by the 
business man, the active student, and in the 
home circle.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


I have examined The Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary, and am much pleased with it. It is val- 
uable as a dictionary and as a work of ref- 
erence. It is copious and yet concise. In all 
respects it is a work that every student should 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the 
dictionary war which may involve the Century, 
the Standard and the International.—New 
York World. 


I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary 
superior to Webster, Worcester, Century, or 
Standard. For the busy lawyer who wants to 
know things quickly, no better reference book 
could be had. Benjamin F. Hughes 

Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, 
and for encyclopedias I have the Britannica 
and Appleton’s. It is but simple truth to say 
that The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a mag- 


Possess. George T. Werts, nificent substitute for all of them. 
’ _Governor State of New Jersey. JH. Attwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK. 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, mentioning this paper, and the entire 
four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the same 
manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the 
first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents 
per day. All freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial 
agency, or any bankin Philadelphia. Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may 
deduct to per cent,, and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account 
if purchased on easy terms. Agents Wanted. 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. 





Syndicate Publishing Co., 73° So Fishth st. 
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regularly carried out, the breaks in them seeming to be without 
system. 

When they can borrow or purchase a pack of cards they will 
play with considerable skill; and they also enjoy draughts, having 
learned these games fromthe whalers. They havea game exactly 
like solitaire, with the exception that ivory pegs take the place of 
glass balls. 

The special amusement of the women is a species of ‘‘ cat’s 
cradle,’’ which has been brought to such perfection that they de- 
velop from twenty to thirty different figures in it. 

Indeed, they are extremely clever in performing tricks with 
string, winding and twisting a piece in and out among their fin- 
gers and then disentangling it by a single pull on one end. 


It is odd to hear the testimony of an Englishman, who finds 
few things better than those of his native land, to the effect that the 
railway cars in Russia are the most comfortable in Europe, and 
that the officials of the roads show the utmost civility to the 
traveller. 





Americans who affect the so-called English pronunciation of 
the letter ‘‘a’’ in words like ‘‘ask,’’ ‘‘ pass’’ and ‘‘ last’’ are so 
much inclined, especially in Boston, to overdo the matter that it is 
well to reprint the testimony of a Baltimore traveller who took 
pains while in England this summer to observe critically the usage 
of cultivated speakers on this point. He found in effect that their 
‘*a’’ was across between the ‘‘a’’ of ‘‘ah’’ and the ‘‘a’’ of 
at.’’ He listened carefully to the orthoepy of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Russell, Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury and to that of the 
eminent churchmen, and found that nowhere ‘‘ was there any 
such broad and deep pronunciation of words, and especially the 
letter ‘a’ as we generally consider to be the English method.’’ 
Their pronunciation was almost identical with that of good speak- 
ers in Baltimore and New York. 


‘ 


ee 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

The personal history of women who played a part in the con- 
flict which gave us our liberty as a nation is of strong interest, 
and since the formation of patriotic societies of women, who trace 
their descent to those who participated actively in that war, there 
has been increasing light thrown on the lives of these women. 
Alice Morse Earle, whose book, A/argaret Winthrop, one of the 
‘‘Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times’’ series, has just 
been published, realizes the rich fund of material which yet 
remains to be made use of in the period antedating and including 
the war of the Revolution. Her story is concerned with Colonial 
events and people, and she seems to know her ground thoroughly. 
The emigration of John Winthrop and his wife, Margaret, to this 
country, where Winthrop became Governor of Massachusetts, is 
really the beginning of her narrative ; for it is at that point that 
Miss Earle opens her account of the privations and simple amuse- 
ments of the people of the colony. She touches upon the ques- 
tions of the day with an evident intention of presenting facts, 
before all else, and gives a very entertaining insight into certain 
religious and social matters, and the manner in which they 
affected the people. Many interesting details, such as extracts 
from letters of the period and an inventory of ‘‘ye goods & chattels 
of John Winthrop, late Governor of ye Massachusetts, deceased, 
* %* * %&? are introduced, much of which material the author 
obtained from the Massachusetts Historical Society, and from 
descendents of the Colonial Governor. A fac-simile of a letter 
written to her husband by Margaret Winthrop, about 1626, which 
is a specimen of elegant chirography, makes an appropriate front- 
ispiece. ‘The book is bound and finished in handsome manner. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


The woman with a secret is no new figure in fiction, and, 
though the knowledge which the woman in Mrs. Broughton’s 
novel, Scylla or Charybdis kept from her son, was dishonorable, it 
does not give the book a vicious taint, and is the mainspring of 
quite an interesting story. ‘‘Honor Lisle’’ is not altogether an 
attractive heroine, still she plays a part necessary to the plot and 
furnishes considerable entertainment. The novel is not so good 
as some Mrs. Broughton has written; it is decidedly better than 
others. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, paper, 50c.) 


In a certain type of short story Kate Douglas Wiggin stands 
pre-eminent, and 7he Watch Tower is an illustration of her work 
in which she is seen at her best. The book is a collection of six 
stories from which it is not easy to pick one that is much better 
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While it is under new management, with new 
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Perhaps the one which gives title to the book 


” 


than its fellows. 
is most characteristic of the author, but ‘‘ The Nooning Tree, 
in which there is genuine humor, and ‘‘ A Village Stradivarius.’’ 
which is full of reverence and pathos, make strong appeal to the 
reader. ‘‘ The Fore-Room Rug,’’ as Mrs. Wiggin tells us, she 
wrote when curled up under her favorite apple tree, where she 
and the sky and the tree all cried together, for it was a rainy day. 
The explanation gives a hint of the delicacy and love of nature 
which mark herwritings. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. ) 


Dramatic history offers an interesting field for investigation, 
and much yet remains to be brought to light in that field. But 
the value of going over old ground is not so apparent as it might 
be, and for that reason Echoes of the Playhouse, which Edward 
Robins, Jr., has written, is scarcely needed. Mr. Robins shows 
a familiarity with his subject which, under other conditions, 
would have made what he has to say truly interesting. But the 
task he essays has already been done, and, without discredit to 
him, it may be added, has been done, perhaps, better by others 
because done more exhaustively. choes of the Playhouse is chiefly 
concerned with stage favorites of two centuries ago. For his 
material the author has consulted such authorities as Pepys and 
Evelyn, and Cibber, Dibdin, Addison, Steele and some 
others have been carefully studied. The result of such examina- 
tion, if it had been confined to one phase of dramatic literature, 
might have been something valuable, but as it is, it seems to bea 
waste of energy. Mr. Robins writes in an interesting way, and 
for those who are acquainted but slightly with the subject, his 
book may be read with profit. The illustrations are an interest- 
ing collection and are well reproduced. (New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. ) 


Uneven in merit are Zales of the Masque, by J. H. Pearce. 
Yet the opening sketch is a gem of such rare beauty that, even 
if its companions were below the average in conception and work- 
manship, the book would yet deserve attention. ‘‘ The Little 
Crow of Paradise’’ is the story of the bird which, emulating the 
robin that, once a year, goes to hell, bearing a drop of water in 
its beak for some poor soul in torment, dropped into the lowest 
regions and, by virtue of its errand, was saved from destruction 
and moistened the lips of its suffering friend. ‘‘ The Sorcery of 
the Forest’’ and ‘‘The Man and Monster’’ are strong in their 
suggestion, and ‘‘ Leah,’’ in which is represented the triumph of 
a woman whose witchery was her beauty of person, is attractive, 
though somewhat overstrained. The typographical work and 
binding of the volume are delightful. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. London: Lawrence & Bullen. Price, $1.25.) 


The author of Zhe Medicine Lady, a novel which obtained 
considerable reading, has written a new book, 4 Solater of For- 
tune, which is likely to win for her fresh favors. Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has shown in the novel before us a nice judgment in the 
handling of a love story which is neither sensational nor yet de- 
void ofincident. The ‘‘soldier of fortune’’ is, of course, a young 
man whose battle is with the difficulties of a work-a-day world. 
A romance, in which there are enough obstacles presented to 
excite curiosity as to its conclusion, furnishes plot for the novel. 
The character-drawing is very creditably done, and interest will 
be felt in others beside the heroand the two girls whose lives were 
involved with his own. (New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. Price, 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. ) 
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A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER ON ABSOLUTE MONEY. By Henry Allen Bell. 
Pp. 143. Springfield, Illn., State Register Book Publishing House. 
$0.25. 

UNCLE SAM’s CHURCH, HIS CREED, BIBLE AND HyMN BOOK. 
Bell Bouton. Pp. 73. Boston, Lamson Wolffe and Co. 


TRILBY THE FAIRY OF ARGYLE. Translated from the French of Charles 
Nodier by Minnie Caroline Smith. Pp. 111. Boston, Lamson Wolffe 
& Co. 

WHAT MAKES A FRIEND? Definitions and Opinions from various sources, 


collected and compiled by Volney Streamer. Boston, Lamson Wolffe 
& Co. 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME. 
Wolffe and Co. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF CATHOLIC CHURCHES AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. Pp. 231. edited and published by Daniel H. Mahony, 
14 South Third St., Philadelphia, 50 cents. 


By John 


Compiled by Volney Streamer. Boston, Lamson 
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BOOKS FOR HOME READING AND STUDY. 





The History of the English Bible. 


By Prof. T. HARWooD PaTTIsON, D. D. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 280 pp. $1.25. 
“Bright and animated.” — Presbyterian 
Quarterly, 


The Parchments of the Faith. 


By GEORGE E. MERRILL. 1I2mo, 288 pp. 
$1.25. 
“Mr. Merrill’s style is pleasing, and his 
ening chapter at once engages the interest 
of the reader, who finds the narrative a fas- 
cinating one to follow.” 7he Literary World. 


The Dawn of Christianity ; 


or studies of the Apostolic Church. By 

Prof. HENRY C. VIDDER, 16mo, 208 pp. 

go cents. 

‘*Plan well conceived. Treatment schol- 
arly. A valuable specimen of correct 
method."—Sunday School Times. 


The Argument for Christianity. 


By GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. 12mo, 480 

Pp. $2.00. 

“The arguments strong and convincing.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 


By ROBERT STUART MACARTHUR. 12m0, 

336 pp. $1.25. 

‘“Grand sermons full of ringing, rousing 
utterances.’’—7he New York Observer. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 


By A. J. GORDON, D. D. 12mo, 234 pp. $1.00. 
“We wish this devout and intelligent study 
of the Holy Spirit could have the wide circu- 
lation it deserves.’’— The Lutheran Evangeitst. 


How Christ Came to Church. 


The Pastor’s Dream. A Spiritual Au- 
tobiography. By A. J Gorpon, D. D. 12mo. 
147 Pp. 75 cents. 


Coronation of Love. 


1h GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D. D. 
luminated binding. Beautiful front- 
ispiece. 75 cents. 
An ideal presentation of the 13th chapter 
of 1 Corinthians. Especially suitable for a 
gift book 


Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 


A Study in Black and White. By Mrs. D. 

E. W. Spratt. Illuminated binding. Ar- 

tistically and fully illustrated. 75 cents. 

A charming sketch of a Christmas in the 
South, largely in dialect and worthy of a 
place in every home. Like all true stories it 
stirs both laughter and tears. 


Spring Blossoms. 


MARY LOWE DICKINSON. Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Tony : The Story of a Waif. 
By Laisdell Mitchell. Illuminated binding. 
Illustrated 75 cents. 


“The most perfect and beautiful child’s 
book of the season.’’— 7he Christian at Work. 


Niram. 


the author of “Tony” Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Will touch a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of many readers. 


Beautiful Joe. 


By Marshall Saunders. Holiday edition. 
Illuminated bindin 12 illustrations. 
$1.25. Popular edition. Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. 60 cents, net. 


Daisy. 


A Temperance Story for Children. By the 
author of ‘‘Beautiful Joe.’’ Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
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1420 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
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CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. $”° Lona Crepits $ | Winterand Spring Flowering 
@ and high prices is os 
@ not our way. We ° 
LOVE the pm old faces DP asten clothes ant 4 r 
The poets praise with skill, a - Vonduatcaue @ se : 
But that I love the most is on @ cash. roudon tpay 4 Now is the season to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, 
A twenty dollar bill @ the debts of others 3 Crocus, Nar- 
: sic ; $ here. ‘*56-95”” book 3 preci 
ry @ on cutting sent free. 3 Lilies. 
Connecticut’s peach crop this year is estimated at something 3 E.O. THOMPSON, 3 — Butb 
ines alogue 
more than 50,000 baskets. 3 a 3 _ - a 
 * 3 go8 Walnut St. > mailed free. 
= 0900090000000 


0000000000 


It describes 
the best 
kinds, and 
gives practi- 
cal direc- 

i tions for cul- 
tivation. 
Very little 
money ex- 
pended will 
= give lots of 

> pleasure. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, 


A yield of 58,000,000 bushels of grain is expected in the 
Canadian Northwest this year. 


Hamilton palace, in Lanarkshire, cost the late Duke’s giand- 
father $1,500,000 to build; the Duke’s executors are directed by 
his will to dismantle the mansion and take down or remove the 
building or allow it to fall into disuse, as they think fit. 





Large quantities of American carriage wood stock are exported 
annually, and this trade is steadily increasing. We send to 
France, England, Russia, Germany, South Africa, Australia, and 
elsewhere, and our exports to these countries include spokes, rims, 
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hubs, completed wheels, shafts and other parts, and carriage lum- 
ber. Our mills here are located in various parts of the country in 
proximity to the forests whence the supplies of wood are obtained. 


aK 


— 

The blueberry crop in Maine is phenomenally large this year. 
Michigan, too, has a big crop. 
kk 

Glasgow, Plymouth and Huddersfield, in Great Britain, 
have just begun operating their own street railroads. Thirty-four 





depends upon the strength of its back, @ 
not of the web. The can’ t-wear-out ; 
“Grip Back” is what gives such long life 
to the Harris Wire Buckle Suspenders. 
They also have the neatest, strongest, 
smoothest and handiest buckle in the ¢ 
world (made of wire). If not at your 
furnishers, send 25c. for a sample 


pair. Made under the . 

A book that tells all about them and a 

fine silk watch fob with a warranted 

gold plated buckle, mailed for 10 cents. os 
WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., WILLIAMSPORT, Pa, 
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Established 1838. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





-GOULD’S.. 


Union Furniture Depot, 


NINTH AND MARKET. 





other municipalities have preceded them in the experiment. 
8 
* 

England’s harvest will be a very bad one, according to the 1 i P O RT 7 R 

Lb PO 8 pes: ANO 
Mark Lane Express, owing to the severe frost in the spring, fol- MANUFACTURER 
lowed by a long drought. All crops are below the average, the Namco oF SLIDES = 
percentages being: Wheat, 78.5; barley, 84.9; oats, 78.6; hops, = FOR 
71.5; grass and hay, 66; potatoes, 86.7; x 72, and peas, 75.9. STEREOPTICON S 

* 
* 

Though Ireland has 3,000,000 acres of bog land, large quan- 
tities of peat litter are imported from Belgium and Holland. Mills | in O 
are being fitted up to separate the litter from the turf, and it is ies LA.PA VLy $ 
hoped that peat moss litter may soon be an article of export. 


; - KEES WELSH & CO., 
The treasures of the Bank of France are said to be better Law Book Publishers 
: , 
guarded than those of any other bank in the world. At the close hab iden tateieentine 
business hours every day, when the money is put into the | ww .. c aman ecr | , 
of business hours every day, whe yis } to t No. 19 S. NINTH ST., Phila. 
vaults in the cellar, masons at once wall up the doors with oyesit asiedaadl , 
7 n é . . ibraries purchased from Executors an 
hydraulic mortar. Water is then turned on and kept running Administrators—the highest prices paid, in cash. 
until the cellar is flooded. A burglar would have to work in a 
diving suit and break down a cement wall before he could even 
start to loot the vaults. When the officers arrive the next morn- 
ing, the water is drawn off, the masonry is torn down and the 
vaults opened. 
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““MIZPAH” YALYE NIPPLES 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE, 
Make nursing easy, and prevent 
much colic, because they admit 
air into the bottle as the milk is 
drawn out, and prevent a vacuum 
being formed. Sample free by 
mail upon request, with valuable 
information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and 
healthy. 


WALTER PF. WARE, 
gi2 Arch St., Phiia., Pa. 





“88-01-Id "1d 


We buy either single volumes, or entire Libraries. 


4a-Our purchasing agent will be in your 
county at least once in every month. By 
notifying us, he will call upon you and 
negotiate for purchases. 


W. F. KERCHER 
& SON, 


ESTABLISHED 1855----- 











W. F. KERCHER. 


ASewelers, 


W. E. KERCHER. 


CORNER THIRD AND 
ARCH STS., 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. @>PHILADELPHIA.<D 





‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides.’’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Gold Medal (OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 
to Amateur Photographers. 


She said it tiresome was; 

You see her beau was in the cast 

And hugged the star from first to last, 
Which fact explains the cause. 


| ASKED her how she liked the play, 





She (bitterly )—Before you married me I was an angel. I'll 
never be that again I suppose ? 
He (sarcastically )—Well, I live in hopes. 
EH 


1/- EFACH. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EpITED By RALPH DARLINGTON, F. R.G.S 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Chollie—Aw, me boy ; weally thinking. 

Chappie—Yaas. I was twying to figuah out which style of 
girl I liked best—the girl who is artlessly artful or the girl who is 
artfully artless. 

Then Chappie, after the remarkable ebullition of thought, 
treated himself to a real sour lemonade. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
CARDIGAN BAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2!-. | THE BIRDS, WILD 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. + FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 
Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 
Llangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


‘* Are you aware’’ said the scientific boarder, ‘‘ that if a coat 
of paint is applied to a man he will die within a few hours ?”’ 
‘‘T wasn’t aware’’ replied the Cheerful Idiot. ‘‘I have 





LonDON—W. J. ADAMS & Sons 
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ESTABLISHED 185}. 


KPAIISE:S PATENT 


PAVE MENT 
CEMENT T *no ASPHALT 


CLOSED. 


OORS. 
~ OF FICE 1621 & 1623 < 
NORTH 5 ST. PHILADA-PA, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF 
Arririciat STONE. 
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SURE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 
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The Universal Automatic 
fee ire Extinguisher 


(John Kane’s Patent) 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Simplicity, snesitiniend hemmttiieind and Economy. 


THE UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., Ltd. 
JOHN KANE, General Manager, 
Howard Street below Lehigh Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





It Has Never Failed. 


THOROUGH FIRE TESTS GLADLY GIVEN. BEST IN THE MARKET. 





noticed, though, that a man may survive a coat of whitewash till 
the next election.’’ 


We always find wit and merit in those who look at us with 
admiration. 
KF 
Wife—I'm awfully sorry to tell you, John, that the baby 
accidentally got into your studio and dabbed a lot of paint all over 
your last picture. Just look at it, I’m afraid it’s quite ruined. 
Impressionist Artist—Hm-ah-oh, well, never mind, my dear, 
I'll give ita touch or two and call it ‘‘ A Study,’’ nobody will be 
any the wiser. 
** 
It is a wise boy who knows just what to do in an emergency. 
First Boy (dropping in for a call)— What are you doing with 
your hat and coat and big boots on in the house ? 
Second boy—Mamma is putting things to rights, and I want 
to keep these things where I can find ’em. 





‘* When I was farming in Carolina,’’ says an old Connecticut 
fellow, ‘‘I got ahead of Providence in the hailstone business. 
After I had planted my crop of tobacco I rigged up a line of poles 
the entire length of the field, with ropes stretching from pole to 
pole, and to those ropes I attached a cloth material not so stiff as 
crinoline nor so flexible as cambric. By a system of pulleys any- 
one standing at the edge of the field could pull the main guy rope, 
and in five seconds the entire crop would be covered by this 
curtain or awning. I was taken ill about this time, and my 
physician told me I must go to California for my health, so I went, 
but before going I instructed my wife how to work my device and 
told her that whenever she saw a storm coming to cover the crop.’’ 

‘‘ And so the hail never damaged your tobacco ?’’ inquired 
the little man with the chin whiskers. 
you see,’’ he added, 
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PECK’s PATENT IMPROVED  CusH. 
4 x IONED Ear Dros Perfectly Re-« 
Ky store the Hearing, whether deaf- 
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ry” | comfortable, always in position. Mu- 
sic, conversation, whispers heard dis- 
Write to F. ISCOX, 843 
way, cor, th St. New York, foe 

SS, illustrated book of proofs FREE, 


tinctly. 








FJF\HOSE WHO WISH TO LEARN Barber trade 

investigate PHILA. BARBER COL- 
LEGE, 832 Cherry St., Phila. 8 weeks 
required. Catalogue Free. 


¢ 133 South Fifth 


W P. BUCHANAN 











Typewriters 


PHILADELPHIA 


TYPEWRITER... New and Second Hand. Street, 
EXCHANGE...... ¢ Mimeographs and Supplies. p) ...Philadelphia... 


ae The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00 . ene. 


THE ue BEST oT PIANO FOR THE MONEY 


IS A~ 
YOU CAN 


a HAI NES SAOLUROT AVN 


2 BROS. ON, (SEE, IT 
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eee ny name Aone minurer prints 00 ca one minute; prints 500 cards an h 
make money with it. A font o ay I type, also gar: abe Inn, 
Type Holder, Pads and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for lc. stamps for postage and packin 
outfit and large catalogue of 1,000 Bargains in household cles 


and novelties. 




















‘* No, sir, never touched it. But, then, 
leisurely 


taking a long pull at his cigar, 
tobacco to ruin, for every time a storm came up my wife drew the 
curtains and the crop died from drouth.’’ 


‘*there wasn’t any 
Devils, with everlasting 


Address BR. H. I 
Dept. No, 
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COMICAL RUBBER STAMPS. 
More funthan a barrel of monkeys. A complete set 


of SIX grotesque little ple, Policemen, Dudes and 
fake pads. With them a boy can 


make a circus in a minute. Post . for 10 cents. 





R 
St., New "York. 





WE CAN BATE YOU MONEY 


Purchase 


Machinery 


IRON 
WORKING 


—OR— 


wooD 





MANUFACTURERS’ 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 


Enc! 


LE&eu 





WORKING. 


vero MALISIC 


THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/D. 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 





Louis B. HENRY, Pres. TELEPHONE 1530 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Manufacturers of MOTORS «° DYNAMOS, 


413 Market St., Phila. 


Electric Plants Installed. Electric Wiring in all its 
Branches. Motorsand Dynamos Carefully Repaired. 





EVERY Size 
AND FOR EVERY ‘DUTY 


He PHILAS- 








32% ARCH! 


BLOWERD 


Two Patented Air Delivery 
Chambers, saving Fifty 
per cent. in Power. 





H. ANDRES, 


MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER 
AND DEALER IN 


Mill, Machine and» 
Raw Hide Rope and Supplies 


403 MARKET ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





